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ERE is a stimulating new book for curriculum directors and coordinators, 

school superintendents and principals, supervisors and directors of in- 
struction. The author has addressed his study to curriculum workers and 
school executives who have direct personal contact with teachers, understand- 
ing of modern curriculum trends, and a desire to introduce these ways of 
working into their own schools. Dr. Sharp argues that the curriculum im- 
proves basically with the development of teachers’ personalities. Hence, help- 
ing teachers to grow and growing oneself are continuous human relations 
problems facing curriculum specialists and school administrators. 


A careful analysis of reasons for resisting curriculum change suggests ways 
of working for the educational leader. The discussion deals with such typical 
school problems as the teacher who clings to the textbook, the teacher who is 
overly dependent, the teacher who is irritable, the staff reluctant to tackle 
needed studies, the curriculum worker as a newcomer in the community, and 


a host of others. 


The curriculum worker will find in this volume concrete suggestions for 
helping individual teachers with their problems. He will be stimulated by 
the author’s ideas for developing effective group relationships. Perhaps most 
useful will be leads for evaluating his own growth as a professional worker. 
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William Heard Kalpatrick: 


Teacher and Democratic Statesman 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


more than a thousand educational 
and civic leaders gathered at a dinner in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York to celebrate the eight- 
ieth birthday of Dr. William H. Kilpat- 
rick. Representatives of many different 
fields of public activity joined in this 
tribute to one of the great teachers of 
our period—a man who, during his 
twenty-five years of service at Teachers 
College, had communicated a dynamic 
conception of democratic education to 
the more than thirty-five thousand teach- 
ers enrolled in his classes. A celebration 
of the life and work of Dr. Kilpatrick 
necessarily becomes more than a purely 
personal affair, for his name is indissolu- 
bly associated with a movement in edu- 
cation variously known as the “project 
method,” the “activity curriculum,” the 
“new education,” and “progressive edu- 
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cation.” As John Dewey has recently 
stated, “.. . in the best sense of the words, 
progressive education and the work of 
Dr. Kilpatrick are virtually synony- 
mous.” 

This number of THe Recorp contains 
all of the talks given at the birthday cele- 
bration, including the response by Dr. 
Kilpatrick. It is ‘significant that official 
representatives of the major professional 
educational organizations—The World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
The National Education Association, The 
American Association of Schoo] Adminis- 
trators, The American Federation of 
Teachers, and the American Education 
Fellowship—shared in the program. 
All of these leaders stressed the im- 


portance of the contribution he has made 
to the causes which they are seeking to 
advance. It is now clear that the demo- 
cratic interpretation of education which 
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Dr. Kilpatrick has developed is so funda- 
mental in character that no single educa- 
tional organization can pretend to be the 
unique embodiment of it. 

The philosophy which is characteristic 
of Dr. Kilpatrick has a functional theory 
of mind. It believes that thought prop- 
erly completes itself in action. It is “ex- 
perimental” in that it believes the first 
commandment in intellectual affairs is 
to learn “to think in terms of action and 
in terms of those acts whose conse- 
quences will expand, revise, test, your 
ideas and theories.” 

Dr. Kilpatrick has lived the philosophy 
which he has taught. As the papers read 
at the eightieth birthday celebration make 
manifest, his work has many dimensions 
and has been attended by solid results in 
the schools of the United States and of 
many other countries. He early perceived 
that a child is a person, and that in the 
ethic of democracy a person is a being 
who is to be treated as an end and never 
merely as a means. Accepting this basic 
moral principle, he has worked to create 
a school which would have no good other 
than the growth of actual children, and 
which would view all else as means for 
the promotion of this growth. He recog- 
nized that fundamental to all of the vari- 
ous kinds of human growth is growth of 
mind, and by growth of mind he has 
meant growth in capacity for reflective 
thought. This concern for a school 
which would develop resourceful human 
beings possessed of the capacity for re- 
flective conduct, led him to the project 
method and to the functional curricu- 
lum in which children would have op- 
portunity to engage in “wholehearted 
purposeful activities.” 

But as Dr. Dewey recently wrote, 

. progressive education in the sense in 
which it properly applies to the work 
of Dr. Kilpatrick implies direction; and 


direction implies foresight and plan- 
ning.” It does not primarily denote 
“methods on the part of the teacher 
which are marked chiefly by following 
the immediate and spontaneous activi- 
ties of children in the schoolroom.” On 
the contrary, “progressive education in- 
volves foresight and planning, which in 
turn require some principles of organi- 
zation. This does not mean that a fixed 
goal must be set up, but that there must 
be a point of view from which to select 
materials and arrange them in some kind 
of order.” 

One thing the eightieth birthday cele- 
bration makes abundantly clear is that 
the educational ideas of Dr. Kilpatrick 
have had a profound influence in chang- 
ing the purposes and the program of the 
school. As so many of the speakers em- 
phasized, children in our country, and 
in many other lands, are today having 
a happier, a more purposeful, and a more 
productive experience in school because 
of his emphasis on education in and 
through experience in meaningful life 
situations. Undoubtedly many problems 
remain to be solve ed—particularly i in the 
programs of the secondary schools—but 
the value of the experience curriculum 
as a principle of orientation has been 
demonstrated in actual school practice. 
For this we owe much to the work of 
Dr. Kilpatrick and the many teachers 
and parents who have cooperated with 
him in the magnificent effort to make 
the process of schooling a process of 
rich and satisfying growth through actual 
living. 

Today, the “new” education is sub- 
ject to much criticism. We live in a time 
of trouble and insecurity, and there is a 
tendency on the part of some to be 
critical of all that marks a departure 
from traditional ideas and practices. We 
should not be indifferent to these criti- 
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cisms, for some of them undoubtedly 
reflect values which have not as yet been 
adequately provided for in the functional 
programs of our schools. On the other 
hand, we should not exaggerate the ex- 
tent of these criticisms or ignore the 
ulterior purposes which lead certain 
predatory groups to exploit these edu- 
cational attacks. All of those in direct 
touch with the planning of the Kilpatrick 
birthday dinner were deeply impressed 
by the quiet but solid support his educa- 
tional purposes enjoy among both teach- 
ers and parents at the present time. 
Many now understand that the new 
education is not simply a novel peda- 
gogical device, but that it does involve a 
new educational outlook which, in turn, 
is grounded in a democratic life philoso- 
phy. Unquestionably this democratic life 
philosophy is in conflict with authori- 
tarian imposition of doctrines through 
processes of emotional conditioning, 
whether this be undertaken by secular 
or by ecclesiastical authorities. But it 
was encouraging to note the many re- 
ligious leaders who were eager to asso- 
ciate themselves with this celebration of 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s birthday and the pattern 
of education to which he has devoted his 
life. Many of these religious leaders share 
the conviction that religion, as well as 
education, must undergo change if it is 
to be brought into harmony with the 
values of the scientific mode of thought 
and the democratic way of life. They 
would endorse the view of the late Dr. 
George A. Coe that “selection through 
discriminating judgment; forethought 
and planning; fitting means to ends; 
carrying a planned activity through; 
judging the product and one’s self ‘by 
means of it, and thus making ready for 
further self-guided action” are the es- 
sence of the project method. And “pur- 
posing, in this full sense and range, is 


nothing less than the process—and it 
alone contains the generative force— 
whereby one comes to one’s self as a 
person. Used collectively, it is the 
democratic process.” 

Although the heart of Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
life interest has been education, he has 
all along perceived that education is not 
carried on in a social vacuum, and that 
human growth must be defined in terms 
of the life of the community in which 
the child is to live. It is this social con- 
ception that has undergirded his empha- 
sis on education in and for democracy, 
for democracy, as he conceives it, is an 
attempt to organize a community in 
which respect for each human personality 
will be the governing principle and 
moral end. His concern with the wel- 
fare and development of the young has 
therefore caused him to take an active 
interest in those aspects of the life of the 
community which have direct bearing 
on the life of the young. In other words, 
his commitment to democratic values in 
education progressively involved Dr. 
Kilpatrick in various organized public 
movements to secure a more democratic 
community. 

The fact that he was an educator con- 
cerned with the welfare of all of our 
children gave increased authority to what 
he had to say about the harmful effects 
of certain of our established social, eco- 
nomic, racial, and religious practices. He 
saw the disastrous physical and spiritual 
effects of unemployment in the families 
of school children, and he was moved to 
advocate a planning, full-employment 
economy. Observing the harmful conse- 
quences in the lives of the young of our 
historic patterns of segregation and dis- 
crimination, he became an active worker 
with minority racial and religious groups 
which were seeking to make equality of 
opportunity and treatment an operating 
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American practice not a mere phrase in 
the Declaration of Independence. One 
of the most moving speeches given at 
the eightieth birthday celebration was 
that of Lester Granger, executive di- 
rector of the National Urban League. 
He spoke of the wise and courageous 
cooperation that various groups inter- 
ested in the welfare of the colored peo- 
ple had had from Dr. Kilpatrick. 
Recognizing that a free education in- 
volves freedom to inquire, to criticize, 
and to publish, Dr. Kilpatrick has 
throughout his life been opposed to eco- 
nomic, patriotic, and religious pressure 
groups which have sought to make our 
schools “safe” by abridging these ele- 
mental procedures of a free : society. For 
many years he was a member of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Al- 
though often in cooperation with pri- 
vate, progressive schools, Dr. Kilpatrick 
has been a steadfast supporter of the 
free, tax-supported common school. He 
considers it one of the major institu- 
tions of American democracy, and he has 
been in the thick of the struggle to get 
adequate financial support for public 
education, and to provide public school 
teachers with the security required to 
carry on their intellectual functions. 
Dr. Kilpatrick has long believed in 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state. He was one of the founders 
of the Institute for Church and Strate. 
He has consistently opposed all efforts 
of religious organizations to use the 
schools and the coercive powers of gov- 
ernment to advance sectarian interests. 
He shares the faith of many liberal 
thinkers that spiritual religion will pros- 
per only in a community which sup- 


ports untrammeled inquiry, and he has 
confidence that man’s religious senti- 
ments are so deeply grounded that they 
can adjust to whatever knowledge science 
develops. He has given much thought 
and time to those religious movements 
which are seeking to integrate ideal ob- 
jects of allegiance with the disinterested 
pursuit of truth. 

One of the interesting features of the 
birthday dinner was the large number 
of officers and members of the organ- 
ized labor movement in attendance. They 
count Dr. Kilpatrick a mature friend of 
the workers’ movement, they have bene- 
fitted from his advice in their programs 
of workers’ education, and they realize 
that the quality of the education pro- 
vided in our public schools is a matter 
of crucial importance for them. David 
Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, spoke of 
the high regard the labor movement has 
for the work of Dr. Kilpatrick and “all 
that his teaching had done to bridge the 
gap between men of learning and men 
of labor.” 

Speaking as an immigrant and for the 
immigrants “who are Americans by 
choice and not by birth,” he declared 
that Dr. Kilpatrick had done “much to 
extend free public education—to make 
it available and meaningful for working 
people and immigrants—and that “these 
working people and immigrants” were 
happy to be able to join with others in 
honoring him for what he had done. I 
am confident that no greeting could 
have meant more to Dr. Kilpatrick than 
this sincere tribute from one of Ameri- 
ca’s most progressive labor leaders. 
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Greetings to William Heard Kilpatrick 


. from the Public School System of the City of New York 


C. FREDERICK PERTSCH 


ASSOCIATE 


William Jansen has 
asked me to convey to you, sir, and 
to your friends here assembled, his sin- 
cere regrets that he is unable to pay his 
compliments to you in person this eve- 
ning. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Jansen 
and he are the guests of honor at a joint 
birthday party which is being given this 
very evening. 

The hundreds of New York City 
teachers who have attended your classes 
through the years hail you, sir, as a mas- 
ter teacher. In so doing, they are merely 
adding to the acclaim of thousands of 
fellow teachers the country over for 
your outstanding contributions to the 
program of teacher education. Who but 
a master teacher could have posed so 
many questions of general interest, sug- 
gested so many apposite references, 
stimulated such intense individual study 
and group thinking, and provoked so 
many rewarding insights and outlooks 
with such seeming artlessness? In retro- 
spect, it seems to us, your onetime stu- 
dents, that the approach and procedures 
used were essentially an adaptation of 
the project method for the graduate 
level. 

Your plea for greater emphasis, in the 
education of children, upon the develop- 
ment of character—with particular ref- 
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erence to the growth of a sense of justice, 
intellectual honesty, and a belief in the 
virtues of the democratic process—has 
markedly influenced our program of 
education in New York City. Further- 
more, your thesis that critical thinking 
should and must be developed in chil 
dren as a means of self- and group-pro- 
tection against unprincipled propaganda 
has been recognized as a basic objective 
of education. To a degree, somewhat 
limited as yet but growing in scope, the 
schools of New York City are attempt- 
ing to develop the ideals and attitudes 
of good citizenship through the partici- 
pation of school children in community 
projects. In short, the program of ele- 
mentary education, in particular, as car- 
ried forward in New York City, seems 
to be moving in the direction of a more 
interesting, dynamic, and meaningful 
program for children. The greater the 
progress made, the more shall we all— 
children, parents and teachers—be in- 
debted to you, sir. 

In closing, permit me to voice the ap- 
preciation of the teachers of New York 
City for your great generosity in con- 
tributing your time, energy, and counsel, 
without stint, to countless groups and as- 
sociations of teachers who have sought 
your advice and suggestions. 
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..» from the American Federation of Teachers 


REBECCA C. SIMONSON 


PRESIDENT, NEW YORK TEACHERS GUILD, LOCAL 2, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


R. Kilpatrick, I should like to ac- 

knowledge what you have meant 
to the American Federation of T — 
and to express the appreciation of i 
members for the rich experience Sv 
have shared with you. 

Henry Linville, one of the founders 
of our Federation, was a close associate 
of Dr. Kilpatrick for many years. He 
recognized early the relation of Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s work to the thinking of John 
Dewey, another member of our Federa- 
tion. This was at a time when only pri- 
vate schools could indulge in experi- 
mental education. Dr. Kilpatrick worked 
with our public school teachers in con- 
ferences, in committees, and in courses. 

When the new program was finally 
introduced into our public schools some 
of us, at least, were prepared to make a 
beginning. 

We remember one meeting where the 
teachers sat in rapt attention while Dr. 
Kilpatrick gave a brilliant lesson on his 
program for education. At the end of 
his presentation, he was met by a bar- 
rage of questions: How can we follow 
your advice in such large classes? How 
can we work without material? How 
can we carry on with the static furni- 
ture of the traditional classroom? How 
can we work under supervisors who 
know less about the program than we do? 

We cannot recall all the answers to 
the many questions, but we do remem- 
ber how in his quiet, slow manner, but 


with tremendous emphasis, Dr. Kilpat- 
rick said, “Strike at every vulnerable 
spot. Hit hard wherever and whenever 
you can.” It was good advice for edu- 
cators then and it is good advice toda 

for liberals who see issues in black and 
white, and who insist on all or nothing. 

We are grateful to Dr. Kilpatrick be- 
cause he not only wrote on the need for 
democratic administration in our schools, 
but drew up standards and specifications 
for personnel in administration. When 
the choice of such personnel became an 
issue in our city, he joined with lay and 
professional groups for reform and good 
administration. 

When officials of New York City 
turned their backs on the needs of our 
public schools, Dr. Kilpatrick entered 
the political arena and fought through 
press releases and advertisements against 
corruption and for good government. 

We remember a budget hearing at 
which the teachers were appealing to 
former Mayor O'Dwyer for salaries 
commensurate with their preparation and 
training. The Mayor, in a burst of 
temper, pointing to the members of the 
Board of Estimate, said, “If it depended 
upon degrees, most of us would not be 
here today.” 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s example of entering seri- 
ously into politics, they would not be 


If teachers were to follow 


subject to the contempt of politicians 
who make a virtue of their ignorance. 
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And finally, we want to express our 
appreciation of Dr. Kilpatrick’s support 
of our Expansion Fund; for it is recog- 
nition of the fact that the teachers can 
meet the challenge of satisfying their 
economic and professional needs only 


through collective strength and thinking. 
Dr. Kilpatrick, on this eightieth birth- 
day, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers greets you and hopes that many more 
happy birthdays will mark your flexible, 
optimistic, and inspirational life. 


. from the National Education Assocration 


ROBERT A. SKAIFE 


FIELD SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 
THROUGH EDUCATION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


[' is both a privilege and a pleasure to 
represent the National Education As- 
sociation in honoring Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick on the occasion of his eight- 
ieth birthday. 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s work at Teachers Col- 
lege attracted the attention of teachers 
everywhere. In this sense he belongs to 
the teachers of the United States. They 
have recognized him as a master teacher. 
They have praised his writings, quoted 
his teachings, and profited by the ideals 
of his philosophy of education. Those 
who had the good fortune to study with 
him have gone forth with a workable 
philosophy of their own, one which has 
enabled them to face a troubled world 
courageously. 

I asked a prominent graduate of Teach- 
ers College this question: “In general, 
what do you believe is Dr. Kilpatrick's 
greatest contribution to public educa- 
tion?” This was his answer: “If I had to 
select one thing, I would say that he was 
a chief factor in raising the status of a 
teacher from that of a factory hand to 
that of a creative professional worker.” 

It would be a time-consuming task, 
one not fitting for this occasion, to re- 


view the many books and articles which 
Dr. Kilpatrick has written to illustrate 
the things he has done to improve teach- 
ing. Others have described many of the 
accomplishments of Dr. Kilpatrick. | am 
therefore going to concentrate briefly 
on his services to education as a member 
of the Committee on Academic Freedom 
of the National Education Association. 
Dr. Kilpatrick served on this Committee 
from 1935 to 1944 and acted as chair- 
man during the latter year. In 1944 the 
Committee on Academic Freedoin was 
merged with the Tenure Committee to 
become the Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. 

Among the accomplishments of this 
Committee on Academic Freedom, of 
which he was a vital part, was a survey 
of public opinion which led to the for- 
mulation of a statement of principles. 
An outgrowth of these principles was 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s excellent article in the 
April, 1942, issue of the NEA Journal 
entitled ““Academic Freedom and What 
It Has Meant to Me.” “Academic free- 
dom,” said Dr. Kilpatrick, “means for 
the teacher, freedom to study and teach 
according to the best insight one can 
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get, and for the student, freedom to 
study and discuss and conclude each for 
himself as best he can.” 

A glance through any of the books he 
has written rev eae his scholarly, scien- 
tific approach to learning, the very heart 
of academic freedom. In Education for 
a Changing Civilization he wrote: “It 
seems clear that the tendency to test 
thought before accepting it is slowly 
but surely permeating the general intel- 
lectual attitude of our time. In this prin- 
ciple man has found a new faith.” In 
teaching he has opposed indoctrination 
in favor of questioning “received posi- 
tions” and rethinking “these positions to 
something more defensible.” 

At the request of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom, Dr. Kilpatrick pre- 
pared for the NEA Journal (May, 1943) 
an article entitled “The Moral Obliga- 
tion of Teachers in the War-Peace Situ- 
ation.” His concluding statement reaf- 
firmed faith in academic freedom: he 
urged teachers, acting through their pro- 
fessional organizations, to “defend both 
their right to teach and the students’ 
right to learn. . . .” 


Nowhere has Dr. Kilpatrick stressed 
academic freedom from the point of 
view of the selfish interest of the teacher, 
He has urged it as a protection of the 
individual and the public. ‘Translated into 
everyday living, this concept, so vigor- 
ously attacked today, is public olen. 
tion’s answer to those who would destroy 
the American dream by narrowing the 
passageways to knowledge and truth. 
Instead, Dr. Kilpatrick has been in the 
forefront of those who seek to preserve 
for the American child an open gateway 
which reads, “Here you are free to 
learn.” 

As we face more intensified attacks on 
public education today—attacks which 
imperil our educational structure in 
America—perhaps there is no more fit- 
ting way to honor Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick than to pledge anew our sup- 
port for the principles he has labored 
so diligently to establish in public edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Kilpatrick, the National Educa- 
tion Association is proud to join other 
educational groups in honoring you to- 
day, on this your eightieth “birthday. 
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GREETINGS 


. from the Public Schools of the United States 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, AND PAST 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


IsTORY, in the main, records the 
nh Revolution as a strug- 
gle by which we gained our independ- 
ence from Great Britain. It was more. 
It was also a struggle within America 
to make certain that we should have a 
chance on these shores to keep alive the 
roots of freedom—the roots which had 
been plucked from the bitter experiences 
of Europe and cultivated in the clear 
atmosphere of the frontier by Roger 
Williams and his kind. 

The struggle for the dignity and rights 
of each citizen marched toward fulfill- 
ment on the frozen feet of Valley Forge. 
It was advanced by the rifle fire of the 
Summer Soldiers. It was kept alive by 
the lashing pen of Tom Paine. It was 
anchored by the solid character of 
Washington. It was given depth and 
scope and clarity by the understandings 
and convictions of Jefferson. 

Man being what he is, freedom from 
empire is inevitable. Man being what he 
is, freedom for each man is more elusive. 

Out of the whole struggle emerged the 
Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, and the Bill of Rights. Out of the 
decision that each man shall count—that 
the common man shall be in charge of 
his own social, economic, and_ political 
destiny—came public education. 

I believe that the creation in this na- 
tion of a free school system for the full 
development of the innate capacity and 
personality of each citizen will finally 


be recorded as the most far-reaching ex- 
periment of our period of civilization. 
But I wish to emphasize that it is an 
experiment in the process of develop- 
ment. It has not been tried before. It 
is being tried now. It was and is a radi- 
cal idea—but an American one. When 
Horace Mann began to pick up the 
strands of education in Massachusetts 
and knit them into a program of public 
education, the cry of “Socialism!” rang 
out through the land. 

William Heard Kilpatrick, more than 
any other teacher in this century, has 
helped the American school system live 
up to the ideals of our early struggle for 
freedom for every man. He has helped 
make respect for the worth of each in- 
dividual a reality in tens of thousands 
of classrooms across America. William 
Heard Kilpatrick is of the company of 
Roger Williams, who sowed the seeds 
of freedom; of Jefferson, who laid out 
the blueprint for a free people; of Mann, 
who built the foundation of a free school 
system; of Lincoln, who saved freedom 
for all men; of Dewey, who has pointed 
the way. 

Dr. Kilpatrick, from the hundreds and 
thousands of teachers, principals, con- 
sultants, and superintendents in the pub- 
lic school system of the United States 
who have had direct contacts with you 
as a teacher and as a leader in educa- 
tion, I bring a depth of affection to you 
as a person who is dear to them, and a 
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dedication so to teach that America’s 
children may better understand the “good 
life” and be better able to live it because 
they have been to school. From the hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of this nation who have seen 
their work become more meaningful as 
they have learned more and more about 
how to live and work with children, as 
your teachings have spread across the 
land, I bring you appreciation born of 
greater achievement and added self-re- 
spect. From the millions of American 
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homes where mothers and fathers and 
children have found better living rela- 
tionships because of your teachings, | 
bring a silent tribute of well- -being. From 
a nation better able to solve its problems 
of human relationships because of your 
work, I bring thanks for a new hope. 
From the depths of my own commit- 
ment to public education—from my own 
attempts to be free—I bring you my 
deepest respect. 

The influence of William Heard Kil- 
patrick is now at its beginning. 


. from the Teachers of the World 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


C Is a professional honor, as well as a 
personal privilege, to bring to Dr. 
Kilpatrick tonight the best wishes for 
many happy returns of the day from the 
teachers of the world. Those of the free 
world, as I have met them from time to 
time in various international gatherings, 
invariably ask how he is, and express 
their gratitude to him. No doubt there 
are former students of his, friends and 
admirers, who cannot send their greet- 
ings or know anything of these happy 
proceedings. They languish in concen- 
tration camps, or cower in fear behind 
the Iron Curtain. Just as I do, they think 
of Dr. Kilpatrick as a great teacher; a 
world figure working for peace, good- 
will, and betterment of condtions of life 
everywhere; a national leader of modern 
education in the United States; a dis- 
tinguished professor of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who brought to 
focus new knowledge of psychology, 


education, and sociology and stressed the 
implications of their interrelationships i in 
the classroom, the school, and the com- 
munity. When I was a student of his, 
every hour was rewarding. Never a dull 
moment. The teacher, always prepared, 
well prepared, obviously having done 
many hours of work for that particular 
hour. My notes on his class in History 
of Education are still clear, well-organ- 
ized, meaningful. A great teacher! 

But there is a bar sinister on his rec- 
ord. There is a skeleton in his closet. 
There is a record not usually mentioned. 
Since this speech before its delivery had 
to be submitted to Mr. Waldman of the 
Anti-Defamation League, I had to be 
careful. I refer to Dr. Kilpatrick, School 
Administrator. His first educational job 
was as principal of the Blakely, Georgia, 
Public School. Then after a year of col- 
lege study he was principal of the Ander- 
son Street Public School in Savannah, 
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Georgia, from 1892 to 1895. After a six- 
year interlude as professor of mathemat- 
ics in Mercer University, from 1897 to 
1903, he returned to his first love—ad- 
ministration—as president of Mercer. 
Then he served a year as principal of 
the Columbus, Georgia, High School. 
Then he taught at Teachers College as 
lecturer and professor of History of 
Education, but in addition he engaged in 
administration as head of the Appoint- 
ments Committee from ig12 to 1916. 
Then eighteen years of teaching, to be 
followed in 1934 by the chairmanship 
of the Division of Foundations of Edu- 
cation, a post which, if held in another 
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institution, would have carried the title 
of dean. He was an excellent adminis- 
trator. His budgets added up. His deci- 
sions were prompt and firm, his policies 
wise. 

In fact, I think the reason he was such 
a good teacher is that he was such a 
good administrator. How else could he 
have organized and operated his huge 
classes so satisfactorily? 

So tonight I aim to put the record 
straight, and it is a pleasure to convey 
birthday greetings to one who has ren- 
dered maximum service not only as a 
great teacher, but as an excellent adminis- 
trator as well. 
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Influence of William Heard Kilpatrick 


on Human Relations 


LESTER B. GRANGER 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


A I have sat listening to the previous 


speakers and awaiting my own turn 
on this evening’s program, I have suf- 
fered from a progressive loss of self- 
confidence. When I entered this room I 
knew what I wanted to say and how I 
intended to say it. For the past hour, 
however, I have been sitting between 
two notable representatives of higher 
education and have been exposed to the 
rapid cross fire of their professional con- 
versation. As a result, I am somewhat 
confused, almost as much as if I had been 
listening to a conversation between some 
of my more erudite colleagues in social 
work. Who am I, on a program of this 
sort, to compete for the attention of these 
guests against the distinguished gentle- 
men who are my dais neighbors? 
However, the chairman’s reference to 
the broad coverage of the Kilpatrick in- 
fluence has served to restore my self- 
confidence by reminding me that there 
are present at least several hundred guests 
like myself, who are neither profession- 
ally expert in education nor masters of 
its terminology, but who wish to pay 
their tribute to Dr. Kilpatrick. These 
guests are concerned not merely with 
Kilpatrick, the educator, but also with 
William Heard Kilpatrick, the constant, 
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persuasive, and persistent exponent of the 
fact of our human togetherness. 

On this point I can speak with a pride 
and an authority that arise out of my as- 
sociation with our distinguished guest 
during the past dozen years. As the chief 
executive officer for the Urban League 
movement, I have been closely associated 
with Dr. Kilpatrick for the past ten years 
in his capacity as President of the Urban 
League of Greater New York. I have 
the most grateful recollection of the read- 
iness with which he accepted a really 
onerous responsibility, and also of the 
valuable leadership which he gave to our 
movement here in New York City 
throughout the whole of his ten years as 
president. The Urban League’s job of 
representing the economic interests and 
social welfare of our urban Negro popu- 
lation, and of building trust, understand- 
ing, and mutual respect between white 
and Negro Americans has been aptly de- 
scribed by one qualified observer as “the 
toughest job in social work.” It is a 
tough job. It is so tough that we have 
considerable difficulty in recruiting first- 
class lay leadership for our board and 
committee assignments. But we had no 
difficulty in recruiting Dr. Kilpatrick. He 
accepted promptly and cheerfully. He 
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rformed heroically, and is still func- 
tioning, even after his ten years of de- 
yoted service, as the honorary president 
of the organization. 

Many are the times when I have sat in 
meetings and have been inspired by the 
deep wisdom, the unvarying kindness, 
and the clear objectivity with which Dr. 
Kilpatrick attacked knotty problems in- 
volving the three pitfalls of agency opera- 
tion—policy, program, and personalities. 
We have had a number of controversial 
discussions, sourly tinged with disagree- 
ment. Sometimes controversy has threat- 
ened to promote disastrous opinion splits. 
] have repeatedly watched Dr. Kilpatrick 
sit quietly and patiently through a 
discussion, while storms of argument 
whirled over his head, and then by a 
brief, pungent remark resolve contro- 
versy into agreement and impatience into 
understanding. 

I have witnessed similar devoted ac- 
tion on the board of the Bureau of Inter- 
cultural Education during my service 
under the Kilpatrick leadership. And for 
such services—a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the whole field of human rela- 
tions—I am personally and deeply grate- 
ful at the same time that I express the 
gratitude of hundreds of colleagues. 

And always I have been impressed by 
the fact that this kind of leadership has 
come from a man born and reared in the 
state of Georgia, a man exposed from his 
birth to “the Southern outlook” and who 
must, therefore, have experienced con- 
siderable readjustment within himself in 
order to develop the kind of personal 
philosophy and interracial influence that 
he manifests today. When our guest 
speaks to us shortly his voice will reveal 
a lingering trace of his Georgia accent. I 
find to my own surprise that I do not 
resent that accent at all. In fact, I have 
come to love that Southern drawl, for 
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much more important than a man’s 
geographical antecedents are the liberal- 
ism and basic kindness that are an in- 
herent part of a good man’s personality. 

These qualities are symbolic of what 
William Heard Kilpatrick has stood for 
during his whole career as educator and 
citizen—in the classroom, in the broad 
field of education, and in the even 
broader fields of human relations. He 
has had slight patience with the mawkish, 
bungling kind of activity which so fre- 
quently masquerades under the name of 

“intergroup education” but which ac- 
tually does a disservice to the very cause 
it professes to promote because of its dis- 
torted emphasis upon differences rather 
than likenesses between human beings. 
And Dr. Kilpatrick has concentrated on 
the basic and essential commonalty of 
human life. His approach has been prac- 
tical and specific. He is concerned not 
only with the purpose but also with the 
result of program planning. It goes with- 
out saying that in his concept of educa- 
tion there is no place either for the ex- 
clusion of Negro children from their 
fellows, or for disproportionate con- 
centration upon the Negro child, whether 
in classroom instruction, play activities, 
or social growth as a human being. The 
Kilpatrick objective is the adjustment of 
the whole child to the whole community. 

Samuel Tenenbaum’s fine biography 
has called this man “A Trail Blazer in 
Education.” We in the Urban League call 
him “a trail blazer in human relations”— 
in basic Americanism—because of the 
way in which his educational philosophy 

has permeated American thought beyond 
the scope of the classroom. As a trail 
blazer he has guided us through the 
woods of confusion and the morass of 
prejudice, across the divide that so trag- 
ically separates millions of Americans of 
different races, faiths, and economic cir- 
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cumstances, up the steep cliffs of stub- 
born ignorance and blind error, on to the 
broad plain of human understanding and 
cooperation—the high, level ground 
where increasing millions of our fellow 
Americans are coming to stand together 
in mutual trust, fellowship, and con- 
fidence. 

I seldom quote poetry, because I sel- 
dom remember it exactly, but there 
comes to my mind an excerpt from one 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s writings which, I 
believe, is called “Creed for Americans.” 
The excerpt is this: 


God, give us patience to endure that which 
cannot be changed; 

Give us courage to change that which can 
be changed; 

And give us wisdom to know the one from 
the other. 


The precious gifts which Dr. Kil- 
patrick has shared with his fellow Amer- 
icans are those of patience, courage, and 
wisdom. For this sharing of himself with 
those about him, for his contribution to 
the cause of democracy and world 
brotherhood, we are eternally and affec- 
tionately grateful. 


... on Public Affairs 


DAVID DUBINSKY 


PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


HAVE known of Professor Kilpatrick 

for many years, but my first contact 
with him was seven years ago when he, 
along with a group of other educators, 
helped to found the Liberal Party. At 
that time, we were not only a minority; : 
we were a minority of a minority. We 
almost felt that we stood alone. But Dr. 
Kilpatrick was one of those who felt that 
when you are right, you must not be 
afraid to fight for principles even if you 
stand alone. 

I believe that the outgrowth of this 
decision in which he played an important 
part—the decision to stand for what we 
thought was right even though we were 
small in number—has justified the action. 
We felt then that New York had a 
rendezvous with both democracy and 
decency. This year New York kept the 
date, and Professor and Brother Kil- 
patrick, along with all of us, has reason 
to rejoice. 


We have had the opportunity to hear 
him speak out on matters such as civil 
liberties, race discrimination, the de- 
velopment of our public schools, inter- 
cultural relations, and on many other 
social and political questions, even when 
his was not for the moment the popular 
voice. 

We have had many opportunities to 
work for these causes together with Dr. 
Kilpatrick and other educators—Dr. 
George S. Counts, Dr. John L. Childs, 
and Dr. John Dewey, for example. It 
indicates a growing tendency on the part 
of progressive labor and the liberal in- 
tellectual to work together. For many 
years the liberal intellectual was the sub- 
ject of great suspicion in some labor cir- 
cles, ranging from the [WW to the most 
conservative. Today the enlightened 
unions see the men and women of learn- 
ing as teachers not merely in the class- 
room but in the entire community. And 
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today the teachers of liberalism in our 
community see the unions as an effective 
and realistic mass organization for the 
realization of well-conceived social aims. 

Dr. Kilpatrick is a great teacher in the 
largest sense of the word: a man teach- 
ing his fellow men how to assume their 
social and political responsibilities. He 
has helped shape better men and women 
dedicated to a better society. He recog- 
nized that the school is not a place to 
hide from the facts of life; the school is 
a place to learn the truth about life. The 
school is not a place to hide from social 
responsibilities; it is a place to prepare 
for shouldering responsibilities. 

As a trade-union representative whose 
hundreds of thousands of members must 
year in and year out wrestle with the 
hard realities of their economic, social, 
and political existence, I wish to pay 
tribute to Dr. Kilpatrick as one who has 
helped make the school a place where 
young men and women of learning can 
join with their fellow citizens in solving 
the complex and difficult problems of our 
daily living. His teaching has helped to 
bridge the gap between men of learning 
and men of labor. 

You must remember that the trade- 
unions have expected much from the 
public schools. In our first Working- 
men’s Parties in this country, back in 
1827, the most important plank was for 
free public education. Workers always 
believed that education would improve 
their status as breadwinners. But more 
important, they felt that education would 
make them wiser citizens and voters. The 
coming of the public schools has not 
given us the utopia that some of the 
early labor leaders hoped for. But labor 
continues to have faith in widespread 
education, because, although the path of 
progress is hard and long, education gives 
us the light to follow the road. 


To those of us who are Americans by 
choice and not by birth, free education 
had an additional appeal. The United 
States was a country where we immi- 
grants would have the freedom to learn. 
Because Dr. Kilpatrick has done so much 
to extend free public education—to 
make it available and meaningful for 
working people and immigrants—these 
working people and immigrants do him 
honor. He has enabled millions, from all 
classes and nations, to enrich America— 
materially and spiritually. 

Education, of course, like the rest of 
our society, is in constant need of change 
and improvement. Dr. Kilpatrick has 
been a great force in making us re- 
examine our systems of education, to 
make the schools meet the needs of a 
changing society. As the trade-union 
element in the progressive American tra- 
dition, we too have our constructive 
criticisms. We would like to see educa- 
tion extended to include all, regardless of 
sex, race, or creed. We would like our 
school children to have a better grasp of 
labor’s contribution to the American 
community. Too many of our boys and 
girls go out into industrial life unin- 
formed and, indeed, misinformed about 
the part that trade unions play in making 
democracy a real and vital force in in- 
dustry. Too often, our boys and girls 
come out of the schools with a great 
collection of facts but with a weak sense 
of social and political responsibility. 

When I speak of the union as an edu- 
cational force, I do not limit myself to 
the formal classes conducted in union 
headquarters. I refer to the total opera- 
tion of the union, as a place where, 
through daily experience, millions of 
working people learn to play a con- 
structive democratic role in both our 
industrial and our political life. Be- 
cause we, in our union, have enriched 
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our living with our learning, and because 
schools, under the guidance of men like 
Dr. Kilpatrick, have based their learning 
on living, the realistic educator and the 
enlightened trade unionist can join hands 
for the common good of our community. 
This progressive alliance between the 
enlightened worker and the realistic edu- 
cator is the backbone of American 
liberalism. 

Reactionaries sometimes are afraid that, 
if the workers’ children are taught to 
think for themselves, revolutionary con- 
sequences will follow. They have at- 
tacked Dr. Kilpatrick and his associates 
as being dangerous elements in our social 
life. Labor has no such fears. Indeed, the 
reactionaries of the left, as well as the 
reactionaries of the right, denounce the 
ideas that Dr. Kilpatrick stands for. 
Recently, for example, the New York 
Communist daily violently attacked Dr. 
Kilpatrick, along with Dewey, Childs, 
and Counts. Dewey is described as the 
“leading imperialist ideologist.” He is 
alleged to believe in monopoly capitalism 
and to desire to develop “traits which 
either prevent participation in working- 


class struggles or lead to opportunism 
and betrayals of these struggles.” In 
short, all the ideas which were started b 
Dr. Dewey and applied by his disciple, 
Dr. Kilpatrick, are said to be an “essen- 
tial reactionary theory.” 

To people like myself, this attack js 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s certificate of moral and 
intellectual strength. By his enemies shall 
you know him. Dr. Kilpatrick and his 
ideas and his ideals are under constant 
attack from those who hold to the 
dogmas of the past and those who insist 
upon the dogmas of the future—and we 
know that the difference is not very 
great. They fear the mind that questions 
—the free mind. They fear the pioneer 
spirit of exploration and invention. 

Because labor believes that the free 
mind is the basis of a free society, we 
join all of you here to honor Dr. Kil- 
patrick tonight, for he—as much as any 
one person—represents the spirit of free- 
dom in American thought and action, 

As spokesman for labor here this eve- 
ning, I want to say, “Happy Birthday, 
Dr. and Brother Kilpatrick,” and to ex- 
tend to you best wishes. 


the Curriculum 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


I CONSIDER it a privilege to join with 
you tonight in honoring Dr. Kil- 
patrick on his eightieth birthday. We at 
Teachers College are proud of his mem- 
bership in our faculty. We prize the 
contribution that he has made to our 
tradition of being an institution which 
fosters study of the fundamental prob- 
lems of education. This tradition con- 


tinuously exerts a guiding influence on 
our planning and work. 

It is both easy and difficult to appraise 
Dr. Kilpatrick’ s influence on the curric- 
ulum. It is easy because, in this field 
especially, I believe his remarkable in- 
sight and special talent find expression. It 
is difficult because his influence has been 
so great and has so many ramifications 
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that within a brief statement it is im- 
ossible to indicate its reach. 

One of the most persistent and trouble- 
some problems in educational planning 
and program development is the relating 
of theory and practice. Again and again 
one is confronted by situations in which 
the fundamental ideas underlying educa- 
tional practice have not been clarified 
and evaluated. Sound curriculum de- 
velopment depends on bridging this gap 
between theory and practice, and it is in 
this area that Dr. Kilpatrick is supreme. 

From the beginning of his work at 
Teachers College, Dr. Kilpatrick dealt 
with curriculum problems. While the 
term “method” was generally used in the 
early years, it is quite clear that the con- 
cepts which he was developing bore di- 
rectly on the nature and organization of 
the curriculum as we later came to under- 
stand these terms. Very early he began 
to seek a means of unifying ‘the various 
ideas he was developing regarding the 
educative process. In 1918 he presented 
in written form his concept of the project 
method as a means of serving this 
purpose. 

The project method, when applied to 
the entire curriculum, involved funda- 
mental curriculum reform. It received 
wide attention and stimulated some of 
the most fruitful curriculum experimen- 
tation ever undertaken. From that time 
forward Dr. Kilpatrick’s influence on 
curriculum development, both in Amer- 
ican schools and in the schools of other 
countries, has been profound and per- 
vasive. 

Down through the years Dr. Kil- 
patrick has refined, extended, and re- 
interpreted his ideas continuously, but 
there has run through his work consistent 
emphasis on certain basic concepts. As 
a consequence, although the school cur- 
riculum has gone through various phases 
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during his career, his influence has con- 
stantly stimulated and supported certain 
major lines of development. It is some- 
times implied that his influence on the 
curriculum was largely restricted to the 
organized progressive education move- 
ment and to the elementary school. This 
is by no means the case. While his role 
in the progressive education movement 
was very great indeed, his influence was 
felt in all types of curriculum programs. 
While his ideas were most readily 
adopted in the elementary school, his in- 
fluence reached to every level—second- 
ary, collegiate, and adult. 

There are six major concepts that run 
through Dr. Kilpatrick’s writing and 
speaking that I believe have exerted an 
especially powerful influence on cur- 
riculum development. I shall suggest 
what seems to me to be the main im- 
plication for the curriculum of each 

. He has urged that purposeful ac- 
tivity is essential to good learning; con- 
sequently, a sound curriculum should be 
based on felt needs of pupils, providing 
opportunity for them to participate in 
selecting and planning their experiences. 

2. He has insisted that learning is an 
active process, that we learn to do by 
doing; consequently, the curriculum 
should provide experiences in the kind 
of living it is hoped pupils will seek when 
not under the direction of the school. 

3. He has pointed out that prediction 
of the needs that children will have as 
adults in a rapidly changing world 
exceedingly hazardous and that such 
predictions are so unrelated to the pres- 
ent experience of children as to be 
largely meaningless to them; conse- 


quently, the best means of educating to 
solve future problems is teaching pupils 
how to meet their present problems 
effectively. 
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4. He has emphasized that the per- 
sonality of the immature child or youth 
should be respected quite as much as 
that of the adult; consequently, the cur- 
riculum should cultivate the unique 
qualities of each individual, avoiding 
indoctrination and providing a setting in 
which he can arrive at his own judg- 
ments and formulate his own distinctive 
value patterns. 

5. He has pointed out that the whole 
child is affected by every experience he 
undergoes; consequently, the curriculum 
should be quite as much concerned with 
emotional, social, and physical develop- 
ment as with intellectual achievement, 
and every experience should be tested in 
terms of the total influence it will have 
on the learner. 

6. He has shown that the traditional 
subject framework of the curriculum 
makes it largely impossible to organize 
instruction into purposeful experiences 
based on the felt needs of pupils; con- 
sequently, the structure of the curriculum 
should be modified so that pupils’ felt 
needs may be used as the primary basis 
for organizing instruction, and content 
from a variety of fields may be readily 
drawn upon to meet these needs. 

The best way to gain understanding 
and appreciation of Dr. Kilpatrick’s in- 
fluence on the curriculum is to visit and 
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compare classrooms in which the ideas 
he stands for are not accepted and class- 
rooms in which they are accepted. The 
difference is striking indeed, and few are 
the teachers and parents who, with this 
firsthand evidence, will not conclude that 
the latter classrooms provide richer and 
more significant educational opportuni- 
ties for pupils. 

One of Dr. Kilpatrick’s outstanding 
characteristics is his understanding of the 
problems and conditions encountered in 
the classroom. Over the years, he has 
demonstrated extraordinary ability to 
make clear to classroom teachers the 
implications for their work of basic con- 
ceptions of the goals of education and 
the nature of the learning process. He 
has done even more than this. He has 
stimulated a conviction and an enthusiasm 
that have caused them to undertake to 
put their new ideas into practice. As a 
consequence, he has exerted an extraor- 
dinary influence on the curriculum at 
the point that really counts—the work of 
teachers with pupils. 

Because of Dr. Kilpatrick’s influence 
on the curriculum, thousands upon thou- 
sands of children and youth are living 
richer, happier, and more meaningful 
lives than otherwise would have been 
the case. What greater achievement 
could any man have? 
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... On the Philosophy of Education 


KENNETH D. BENNE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


WW" do men and women in large 
numbers seek the presence of a 
great man to celebrate his birthday? Why 
are we here together tonight to celebrate 
the eightieth birthday of William Heard 
Kilpatrick? I suppose there are always 
two purposes served in such a celebra- 
tion. We come together, first of all, to 
honor a valued friend, to express our af- 
fection and respect for him, to voice to 
him our appreciation of his many 
achievements. But, at the same time, we 
come into the presence of a great man 
to seek help for ourselves in facing and 
dealing with the difficulties that beset us. 

I can add little to the fine and eloquent 
tributes which have already been ex- 
pressed. I can only endorse them both 
for myself and for those whom I rep- 
resent here tonight. We of the American 
Education Fellowship recognize, as the 
previous speakers have recognized, that 
Dr. Kilpatrick occupies a place in the 
hearts and the minds of all teachers and 
all liberal citizens, not only in this coun- 
try but in many other countries as well. 
As members of an association which has 
stood in an organized way for progressive 
education through fat ‘and lean years, 
agreeing with the statement of John 
Dew ey on the printed program that the 
ideas of progressive education and those 
of Dr. Kilpatrick are virtually synony- 
mous, we of the A.E.F., in ‘these lean 
years, like to believe that William Heard 
Kilpatrick occupies an especially warm 


and richly furnished place in our hearts 
and minds. And philosophers of educa- 
tion, celebrating his influence for good 
far beyond the borders of academic 
philosophy, fondly remember that their 
discipline provided the primary medium 
for the fine art of Dr. Kilpatrick and, 
with both humility and pride, add their 
special tribute to those already given. 

I would choose now to concentrate on 
the second purpose of our celebration. 
What can we learn here together with 
William Heard Kilpatrick in helping our- 
selves to face and deal intelligently with 
our “time of troubles”? I am sure we 
agree that, in Toynbee’s phrase, we do 
live in a “time of troubles.” In such a 
time, liberal forces such as we here for 
the most part represent are especially 
beset. Our advocacy and practice of free 
thought and discussion, of devoted study 
and deliberation, as the way to meet our 
problems, to resolve our differences, 
come to be seen by many as the deepest 
heresy of all heresies. Desperate men, 
seeking to shore up some overvalued be- 
lief or institution, traditional or Utopian, 
against the liberating winds of rational 
criticism and reconstruction, attack the 
very foundations of .rational criticism 
and reconstruction within our common 
life. We know how easily irrational at- 
tacks upon experimental education swell 
into attacks upon the basic institutions of 
free and universal public education. And 
all of us are rightly puzzled. What 
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philosophy of life and education should 
guide us in facing and dealing with the 
irrational and authoritarian forces which 
our “time of troubles” releases within and 
among men? What can we learn here, 
from and with Dr. Kilpatrick, about the 
character and practice of a liberal philos- 
ophy appropriate to our troubled time? 

It may help us to recall the kinds of 
help w hich we may properly hope to 
receive from communication with a 
great thinker in shaping our own view- 
points and venturing our own_ best 
choices. We may, first of all, seek for 
help in defining and diagnosing com- 
prehensively the problem which we 
together face. Further, we may seek 
suggestions as to ways of dealing ‘educa- 
tionally with the problem, suggestions 
which he has thought through in relation 
to the comprehensive problem. Again, we 
may seek to extend his thought at points 
where our experience and thought in- 
dicate that it needs extension and to ask 
his help in working through the modifica- 
tions required. Finally, we may learn 
from the example of the thinker as a 
person thinking, from the way in which 
he has philosophized and has worked his 
philosophizing into the fabric of his 
choices and actions. In the time that re- 
mains for me, I propose to suggest one 
each of these four kinds of help in our 
philosophizing which we may receive 
from a celebration of the life and thought 
of William Heard Kilpatrick. And I 
must be content with choosing one out 
of many possible helps and with sug- 
gesting rather than defining adequately 
the character of the ones I have chosen. 

What then of the comprehensive prob- 
lem upon which educational theorizing 
is properly to be focused, as Dr. Kil- 
patrick has seen it? The problem of 
education is, first of all, inescapably 
bound up with the problem of our 


civilization. Adequate students of educa- 
tion must, therefore, become adequate 
students of human culture in its funda- 
mental demands upon the learning and 
relearning of men trying to live and to 
achieve a good life within its limita- 
tions and its resources. 

Dr. Kilpatrick has studied our civiliza- 
tion, as a theorist of education, and re- 
ported the considered results of his 
studies, especially in such works as Edu- 
cation for a Changing Civilization and 
Education and the Social Crisis. 1 be- 
lieve it is fair to say that the feature of 
our civilization which has impressed him 
most as requiring a reconception of edu- 
cation is the pervasiveness of “change,” 
of “revolutionary change,” within it. It 
is not alone the rapidity or scope of 
civilizational change which helps to de- 
fine the contemporary educational prob- 
lem. Nor is it alone the unevennesss of 
the rate of change in various aspects of 
society and culture. We must take cen- 
trally into account the radically novel 
character of the main streams of contem- 
porary change. Their radical novelty 
inheres in the fact—a fact most evident 
in experimental science and technology 
—that contemporary change is not a 
grudging adjustment of human w ays of 
believing and acting to changes in con- 
ditions which occur outside the ambit of 
human intention and control. The spread 
and acceleration of change in contem- 
porary civilization have come from 
deliberately contrived and _ controlled 
changes in human knowledges and arts. 

We have, in a word, institutionalized 
cooperative human intelligence as the 
instigator and arbiter of change in broad 
areas of human experience. The disin- 
tegrity and tensions within contemporary 
culture (and within contemporary per- 
sons as well) stem fundamentally from 
our failure to accept and learn to extend 
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methods of cooperative intelligence in 
the reconstruction of the moral-political- 
social dimensions of life, as we have ac- 
cepted and learned to use them in the 
study and management of the things and 
phy sical energies of our environment. To 
achieve integrity within our civilization 
we must learn to accept cooperative 
responsibility for the planful and delib- 
erate direction of the course of over-all 
social evolution. The vast problem of 
learning and relearning thus set—relearn- 
ing which penetrates to the core of our 
socially inherited mores, our most inti- 
mate methods and mechanisms of per- 
sonal and social control—defines the com- 
prehensive problem for educational phi- 
losophizing in our day. 

Such a conception of the task of edu- 
cation is bound to invoke charges of 
impiety on the part of those who find 
their central security in this or that un- 
criticized belief or institution and who 
claim for such beliefs or institutions ex- 
emption from processes of criticism and 
testing within human experience. Caught 
in the tensions and unresolved problems 
of a civilization that has not yet learned 
to manage itself, we may expect a suc- 
cession of traditionalisms and authori- 
tarianisms which will resist and attack 
efforts by man to learn to think and 
choose for himself in matters of funda- 
mental human concern. Does not Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s conception of the compre- 
hensive educational task help us to main- 
tain direction toward the long-range 
liberal goal as we deal, as thoughtfully 
and energetically as we can, with this 
succession of detractors of human intel- 
ligence? Does it not help to furnish a 
searchlight for detecting the path of prog- 
ress within the welter of proposed and 
advocated changes in society and school- 
ing? Does it not furnish the basis for 
defining a democratic piety, more in 
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keeping with the dignity and creative 
potentialities of man than are most of our 
traditional and humanly divisive pieties? 
I believe that it does. 

A conception of the educational prob- 
lem like that of Dr. Kilpatrick leads logi- 
cally toward a view of the processes of 
education as processes of deliberate social 
change directed toward building the 
methods and mechanisms of cooperative 
and intelligent planning into the fabric 
of industrial society. And I believe he has 
so conceived the educative process. Here 
I will attempt to identify, not to discuss, 
an element from his thought on which 
I believe we can confidently build 
dealing with the educational problem 
and a point where, in my opinion, crea- 
tive extension is required. 

A basic unit in democratic social 
change is the individual person. How 
individuals learn and, even more funda- 
mentally, how they learn to learn become 
foundational questions in conceiving an 
education dedicated to such change. 
Here, for me at least, Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
formulation of a theory of the learning 
process, consistent with democratic 
values, consistent with the best formula- 
tions of experimental logic, consistent 
with psychological studies of learning, 
and consistent with our best available 
knowledge of personality dynamics and 
mental hygiene, is a resource upon which 
theorists and practitioners of education 
can confidently draw. I do not mean to 
say, as I am sure Dr. Kilpatrick would 
never say, that his formulation is com- 
plete or final. The theory will change as 
our conceptions of democratic values 
are clarified further, as our understand- 
ing of experimental logic deepens, as 
psychological knowledge of learning and 
personality dynamics grows. What his 


formulation of a theory of learning, 


designed to guide educative efforts, 
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teaches me is that any such theory must 
integrate insights from value theory, 
from logical theory, and from psycholog- 
ical theory and knowledge. A learning 
theory for educational use attempting to 
build on any one of these bases alone is 
a truncated theory and will fail to give 
adequate guidance to teaching. 

If Dr. Kilpatrick has formulated the 
elements of a theory of deliberate change 
focused on the person as a social unit, 
I am not sure he has grappled ade- 
quately with the problem of deliberate 
change where other social units—groups, 
organizations or social systems of various 
sizes—are the appropriate target of 
change efforts. I am sure he would agree 
with me that the reconstruction of our 
confused society toward one guided in 
its major enterprises by intelligent plan- 
ning will involve changes in organiza- 
tional structures as well as changes in 
persons. And I suspect he would agree 
also that such organizational changes are 
more than a summation of individual 
learnings on the part of those concerned. 
What I would suggest on the basis of 
these probable agreements, without 
denying the close interrelationships be- 
tween individual learnings and structural 
changes in social systems, is an additional 
agreement. If we see the educative 
process as a species of deliberate social 
change, as I have suggested our concep- 
tion of the educational problem requires, 
must not an adequate theory of the 
educative process include adequate the- 
ories of change in other social units as 
well as in persons (learning theory)? 
Here then is an area, if I am right, in 
which Dr. Kilpatrick’s educational theo- 
rizing needs to be extended. And, if 
further deliberation should prove that I 
am right, I hope that his assistance will 
be available in the task. 

Finally, what can beleaguered liberal 
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theorists of education learn from William 
Heard Kilpatrick’s example as a person 
thinking and acting upon his thoughts? 
I believe we can learn much from his 
example as well as from his precepts; and 
Dr. Tenenbaum’s recent biography will 
be of help here, both to those who have 
known him personally and to those who 
have not had that opportunity. But | 
would like to point to one feature of 
his character as a thinker which perhaps 
we most need to notice today. I refer to 
his quality of intellectual and moral 
courage. He has dared to think where 
his inquiries led him to believe that 
thinking was required, however un- 
popular thinking about such matters, not 
to mention publishing the results of his 
thinking, may have been. He has de- 
fended the same right on the part of 
others as well, defending it as a sober 
responsibility, not a privilege, of teach- 
ing and scholarship worthy of those 
names. He has had the courage to claim 
no more for his published beliefs than 
the quality of the thinking and study 
which entered into their formation war- 
rants. And he has had the courage to 
modify his beliefs on the basis of the 
honest and rigorous criticism which such 
an attitude and practice invite. He has 
defended experimentation in schools and 
in society not because he knows in 
advance that the well-considered and 
criticized ideas which guide the experi- 
ments are true but because he knows that 
he and others will never be able to assess 
their validity except as they are tried and 
evaluated in the trial. Of the many quali- 
ties in William Heard Kilpatrick as a 


person thinking which we might well 


emulate, I commend, to myself and 
others among the philosophers of edu- 
cation, his courage in thinking and living 
experimentally while expounding the 
merits of experimentation to others. 


\\ 


William Heard Kilpatrick: Master ‘Teacher 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


—— we assemble in the first in- 
stance to honor one of America’s 
greatest teachers, Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick. But our coming together has 
an even broader significance. We are 
meeting at a time when freedom is at- 
tacked both at home and_ abroad. 
Abroad, aggressive totalitarian Com- 
munism threatens to engulf the oppressed 
masses of the world. At home, infringe- 
ments on our civil liberties and attacks 
on our free public education are hazards 
to the effective survival of our freedom 
and to the system of public education 
which this freedom has nurtured. As we 
extend our good wishes to Dr. Kilpatrick, 
we also take new faith and courage for 
the task of developing and perpetuating 
the values for which Dr. Kilpatrick has 
labored so successfully during his long 
and distinguished career. It is the hope 
of those who have arranged for this 
gathering that through it we will re- 
dedicate ourselves to the challenge of 
giving a larger meaning to our freedom 
and greater strength to the kind of edu- 
cation with which Dr. Kilpatrick’s name 
is associated throughout the world. 

Not many men can so live that all of 
humanity will have happier and better 
lives as a result of their living. Dr. Kil- 
patrick has, indeed, lived such a life. 
There is probably no child in America 
whose educational experience has not 
been altered in desirable directions as a 
result of his teachings. Even those teach- 
ers who refuse to accept his philosophy 
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in theory have in spite of their philosoph- 
ical opposition altered their behavior in 
relation to children. By and large, Amer- 
ican children are treated with more con- 
sideration, more kindliness, and more 
understanding than would have been the 
case had it not been for Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
work. Probably no school in America 
remains unaffected by his philosophy. 
But it is not only through his teach- 
ing that Dr. Kilpatrick has exerted his 
striking influence. His life as a citizen 
in the community, as a leader in many 
voluntary organizations, and above all his 
exemplification of his outlook in his own 
life—all have furthered the values for 
which he stands. His life has been domi- 
nated by the idea of the sacredness of 
all human beings regardless of race, 
creed, or color. He has exemplified the 
method of intelligence as applied to hu- 
man affairs. He has helped teachers and 
civic leaders to see the power of faith 
in all men in human relations. In his total 
life he has accepted the principle of 
human brotherhood and made it basic to 
all that he has done. It can, indeed, be 
said that he took his own admonition 
seriously, when he repeatedly told us that 
we learn what we live and we live what 
we learn. By living his own outlook on 
life Dr. Kilpatrick became more than a 
skillful or even ingenious teacher. He be- 
came a great teacher with a vast following 
and world-wide influence. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I give you William Heard Kil- 
patrick, master teacher of our generation. 
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The Pursuit of Moral and Spiritual Values 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


a of all, let me say that I deeply 
appreciate the honor ‘done me in this 
celebration of my eightieth birthday. My 
words are not adequate to express the 
thanks that I feel, most to all those who 
have worked so tirelessly and unselfishly 
to make the occasion a success, next to 
those who have given us an unusually 
fine program this evening, and finally to 
all of you who were willing to give your 
presence here on this occasion. The 
honor is far beyond any dream I have 
ever had. I thank you profoundly. 
What I have otherwise to say I have 
thought to devote to the demand that 
American life and education pursue in 
these confused times with greater zealous- 
ness and effectiveness the moral and 
spiritual values of our civilization. 


I 


First, let us take a hasty glance at the 
deeper lying factors that explain our 
present American situation. It seems fair 
to assert that six distinct revolutions can 
be named as currently in process, each 
interacting with the rest to shape our 
present world and its resulting confusion 
of 

. Dating from the Renaissance and 
contrasting strongly with the Middle 
Ages, there has been throughout modern 
Western civilization a strong but varying 
emphasis given to the human individual. 
The Renaissance itself, the Reformation, 
the Enlightenment, the growth of democ- 
racy, the period of Individualism—all are 
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variant phases of this regard for human 
individuality. 

2. Modern science has had, and is still 
having, profound effect on thought and 
practice. The Enlightenment, named just 
above, was the direct result of the scien- 
tific attitude carried over into social 
philosophy. Developments in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, building 
especially on Darwin, are carrying the 
same influence further, but now more 
critically. The current decline of tradi- 
tional authoritarianism is one result, even 
though we suffer from this a certain 
popular confusion as to the source of 
standards, ideals, and principles of action. 

3. Less often discussed but parallel 
with the preceding, indeed a proper part 
of it, there has come in logic a highly 
significant shift from the older emphasis 
on static essences to change and becom- 
ing—in one word, to the prevailing con- 
ception of process. As the great theo- 
logian Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert said: 
“Growth and change belong to the 
essence of reality.” 

4. The Industrial Revolution, espe- 
cially as following the application of 
scientific technology to industry, is cur- 
rently remaking the world of practical 
living. Division of labor, mass production, 
the newer applications of science—these 
have within three hundred years brought 
more changes to human living than had 
come in all preceding history, and the 
rate of growth is still geometric. One 
effect of this movement has been to 
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bring to this country more usable wealth 
than anywhere else: in 1949, the United 
States had a per capita average income of 
$1453 as compared with Great Britain, 
the next highest, $773, Italy $235, India 
$57, China $27. As one instance, Herbert 
Hoover has stated that this country, with 
only 6 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, has more individuals in school and 
college than have the remaining 94 per 
cent put together. 

5. However, modern industry raises 
serious questions. Urbanization lessens 
the sense of community previously com- 
mon among us; morality is by so much 
threatened. Uninteresting work causes 
many, by reaction, to seek excitement, 
often in drink and other hurtful prac- 
tices. While great improvements have 
been made, we still have the labor- 
management problem with us, specifically 
the problem of dealing with certain 
society-hurting strikes. Finally, we have 
just begun to study the proper range of 
“the welfare state.” 

6. In the outside world we have had 
two world wars and the greatest of all 
depressions. Now the spread of totali- 
tarian Communism from the USSR 
threatens to split the world into two 
antagonistic parts with the apparent im- 
possibility of effective communication 
between the two. 


II 


The result of these and other factors 
has been the emergence of serious tasks 
and problems which make urgent spirit- 
ual demands on our American civilization. 

First, perhaps, is the new task of world 
leadership which has been forced upon 
us, a task for which we are as yet ill 
prepared. Our citizens need to under- 
stand and accept this new status of our 
country. Our schools in general must 
prepare the rising generation to under- 


stand and accept what this new status 
means, and our most advanced schools 
must prepare specialists to lead in the 
spiritual aspects of the practical demands 
of this new situation. 

Certain domestic problems also make 
special demands, demands which if not 
met may bring serious consequences. The 
first of these problems is the proper, fair, 
and just treatment of the minorities in 
our midst. Any decent regard for democ- 
racy, any decent morality, and (for the 
more than half of our population who 
profess it) any decent religion—all alike 
demand that we treat these minorities 
according to the Golden Rule, as we our- 
selves would wish to be treated. 

And now to these spiritual demands 
at home for the fair and just treatment 
of minority members there has been 
added also an international demand: we 
stand before the world charged with fail- 
ure to live up to our professed democ- 
racy. For our treatment of minorities in 
our midst our enemies point at us the 
finger of scorn, while our friends stand 
perplexed and troubled. 

Second, recent disclosures seem to 
show a widespread lack of regard for 
the proper moral code in both public and 
private relationships. Many of these dis- 
closures are disgraceful, others while not 
so bad are still at variance with thorough- 
going integrity. 

Third, less obvious to many but still 
clear to the more discerning is a wide- 
spread lack among our people of disposi- 
tion to seek the finer quality of living. 
Mere “spectatoritis” is too often sought 
in the leisure time. An outward show of 
money is too often satisfying. An empty 
if not hurtful excitement is too often 
sought. We need more of the open mind, 
more of the imaginative spirit, more of 
personal creating, a greater appreciation 
of the more spiritual quality of living. 
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As we face all these problems, it seems 
clear that we need to improve our edu- 
cation. What we have thus far had does 
not suffice. Specifically I should like to 
assert that our education must in ap- 
preciably greater and more effective 
degree seek as its crucial essence the 
moral and spiritual values of life. 


Ill 
“ 


Because the terms “moral,” “spiritual,” 
and “value” have been long with us, they 
have become for many “shopworn.” 
They do not grip us as they should. 
Besides, the revolutions named above 
have for many destroyed the traditional 
foundations that once supported these 
terms and gave them the then accepted 
right to claim obedience. Under these 
circumstances a critical glance at these 
three terms may help our discussion. 

A word about the anthropological his- 
tory of the term moral may help to re- 
move any “shopworn” deterioration it 
has suffered and at the same time give 
it for many a firmer basis of obligation 
in practical life. 

According to Sumner, the primitive 
beginning was in “folkways,” the result- 
ing trial-and-error ways of managing 
social behavior. It was easy to see that 
certain ways of social behaving hurt life, 
while others helped it. In time the con- 
ceptions of rightness and wrongness 
arose to distinguish the helpful ways 
from the hurtful and to bring appro- 
priate social pressure accordingly. When 
this occurred some “folkways” became 
“mores,” socially obligatory ways of be- 
having. Later, when classical Greece, 
centering at Athens, became culturally 
self-conscious, what had been a tradi- 
tional set of mores, largely taboos, were 
now for the first time in history critically 
examined. And morals in the critical and 
truer sense thus found a positive status 


among the intelligent people of the 
world, with ethics resulting as the 
severest study of the principles of 
morality. 

In keeping with the third revolution 
named above, morality and ethics are 
now studied inductiv ely. As to —— 
else, the late Durand Drake said, “. . . ay. 
thoritarian morality is blindfolded onal 
ity.” So that morality is now the con- 
scious obligation to act in those ways 
that best promise to bring the worthy 
good life to all affected. Three things 
thus enter definitely into any adequate 
practice of morality. One is to build, in- 
dividually and socially, such an aggregate 
of life’s ideals and attitudes as will fur- 
nish an effective guiding conception of 
what constitutes “the worthy good life”; 
a second is to develop practical skill in 
evaluating the various possibilities of ac- 
tion implicit in any given situation; and 
a third is to develop the settled commit- 
ment to act up to the best that individual 
and social critical thinking can find. So 
much for the term oral. 

The term spiritual tends to evoke 
greater differences of opinion. Because it 
is public education that here principally 
concerns us and because this, according 
to recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, must be conducted on a strict 
basis of the separation of church and 
state, I am giving these considerations 
their due place in choosing a definition 
of the term spiritual. And I may say that 
in so doing I am at the same time follow- 
ing the earlier and more original mean- 
ings of the term as given in the latest 
Webster. (I might add in passing that I 
spent most of June in the state institu- 
tions of Kentucky discussing the prob- 
lem of teaching moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools of Kentucky on a 
conscious basis of the separation of 
church and state, as charted by Professor 
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William Clayton Bower, recently retired 
as professor of religious education from 
the University of Chicago, but now 
working in his old haunts at Transylvania 
College, Lexington, Kentucky. That ex- 
rience has definitely influenced my 
resent discussion.) But even more spe- 
cifically I shall use the term “moral and 
spiritual values” to mean generally a 
morality as viewed in the light of the 
spirit of morality, morality in the light 
of its finest and clearest spirit. As 
Carlyle said, “It is not thy works... 
but only the spirit thou w orkest in, that 
can have worth.” It is mostly in this 
sense that I shall use the term spiritual. I 
may sum up all of this in the words of 
my good friend, Dr. John L. Childs: 


By spiritual I mean those ways of living 
and thinking which undergird, and con- 
tribute to, the dignity and worth of human 
personality. Nothing that degrades the life 
of the individual man can be considered 
spiritual; nothing that enriches it can be 
considered unspiritual. 


The term value is easy to define. Said 
E. L. Thorndike, “Value or worth or 
good means power to satisfy wants.” Man 
as a behaving organism is, as we all know, 
stirred to action by his wants. But, as we 
also know, wants often get in each 
other’s way. It is now 7:30 A.M., and my 
alarm clock is calling on me to get up; 
but I want to sleep longer. However, I 
also want to make good in my new posi- 
tion. I must then choose. After the con- 
flicting wants in any given situation have 
been critically w eighed against one an- 
other and one has won out over the 
others as promising to take best care of 
all the pertinent considerations, the want 
thus critically evaluated and found most 
worthy of choice ceases to be a mere 
want; instead it becomes what we call a 
value. As John Dewey says, a value is 


“whatever is taken to have rightful au- 
thority in the direction of conduct.” 


IV 


With these strategic definitions thus 
cleared we move to the next step and 
ask how education can, psychologically, 
hope to pursue effectively the desirable 
“moral and spiritual values.” 

First, what is, psychologically, the ef- 
fective pursuit of an educational aim? 
In more common language, when has 
anything been learned? What do we mean 
by the verb to learn? And when has 
true learning taken place? 

To answer this in its setting we have 
to revert to the current revolutions 
referred to at the outset. It was not so 
stated then, but one revolution very 
definitely now in process in our midst 
relates to education. In the third revolu- 
tion there named it was stated that logic 
had shifted its emphasis from the deduc- 
tive use of static essences to the induc- 
tive study of change and becoming. It 
fitted with that older point of view to 
count that education is handing down 
on authority to the young and ignorant 
the formulated wisdom of those who 
know. On this basis, Jearn in the school 
sense meant to acquire, principally 
by repetitive memorizing, the formula- 
tions of knowledge found in books; and 
any such formulation had been learned 
when it could be recited or, better, re- 
peated by the learner to the teacher. The 
belief and hope—strange as it now 
sounds—was that if the learner had the 
words “in his mind,” they would some- 
how constitute wisdom in him and— 
stranger still—that he would behave 
accordingly. 

We now know that both of these are 
too much to hope for. Acquiring words 
may fall far short of acquiring ideas and 
still farther from building wisdom; but 
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even more, acquiring words or even 
ideas to recite gives little or no assurance 
that one will in actual life behave that 
way. Instead, we now see that we learn 
to behave a certain way by actually be- 
having that way; and one will learn it in 
the degree that he himself feels it, ac- 
cepts it in his heart—and not merely out- 
wardly—as his chosen way of behavi ing. 
In other words, we learn what we really 
live, live from our hearts in an actual 
life situation. 

This means, and I wish to stress the 
point as crucial, that book learning as a 
process does not suffice to effect adequate 
social-moral behavior. This does not 
mean any depreciation of books or of 
book learning; it only means that we 
really learn what is in books best, if not 
only, as we use the book meanings in 
and for life. In a word, if we wish to 
uphold character building as our domi- 
nant educational aim—and I for one do 
so uphold character building with stress 
on the moral-spiritual aspect thereof— 
then we have to remake in great measure 
our existing educational enterprise, par- 
ticularly the secondary school and the 
college. Our better elementary schools, 
especially for the youngest school chil- 
dren, have accepted in theory the thor- 
oughgoing remaking of the school and 
school procedures. In this area, the 
school is increasingly accepted as a place 
of living for living, the richest and finest 
living that teacher and pupils can to- 
gether contrive. But the secondary school 
and the college still run too largely on 
the basis of merely acquiring the con- 
tents of books and lectures, with the test 
of success being the ability to give back 
the content of the assignments in quiz 
and examination. Speaking generally, be- 
having in a social-moral situation has no 
place in most secondary schools and col- 
leges. In this respect also is education in 
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the midst of current change, with the 
revolution less than half accomplished, 


One more word, and that about disci- | 


pline. The older notion here was if we 
consistently forced a child to behave in 
a desirable way, even under threat of 
positive punishment, that he would in 
time build that desirable trait into his 
character. Now, our psychiatrists tell us 
that this is a hazardous procedure. We 
are more likely to develop a maladjusted 
personality than we are to build a stron 
moral character. And careful observa- 
tion bears out what Shakespeare long 
ago said, that “the quality of mercy is 
not strained,” does not come by com- 
pulsion. So with all the finer traits of 
character, the moral and spiritual values, 
they come not by compulsion. They 
have to be lived in and from the learn- 
er’s mind and heart. 

How then can we bring about such 
inner living of the moral and spiritual 
as will develop moral and spiritual traits? 
How can we bring it about that child or 
youth accepts wholeheartedly what is to 
him a novel way of behaving? 

First, we have to start where the 
learner is. The new and desired way of 
responding must to him not seem too 
new or different. 

Second, the new way has to be called 
for in a situation that appeals to him as 
life itself. And it is much more likely to 
be thus accepted if some of his estab- 
lished comrades are with him in the 
group and they approve the idea. Under 
such circumstances he will likely go 
along. But his first response along this 
new line will probably not itself be 
wholehearted; nor will the first learning 
probably suffice to build the desired habit 
and attitude. Additional real learning 
situations will, under proper guidance, 
carry the learner further along the road. 
He will likely respond this second time 
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more nearly wholeheartedly, and conse- 
quently his second response will bring 
stronger learning. If this can be con- 
tinued under favorable conditions, we 
can expect the time to come when this 

rson also will be strongly committed 
to this way of behaving and will then 
help others to take the same road. Of 
course, approval, feelings of achieve- 
ment, satisfyingness will help strengthen 
the growing acceptance. These are 
things that every sensitive and discerning 
teacher already well knows. 


Vv 


In conclusion, then, citizens in general 
and schools and colleges in particular 
must accept the positive duty of seeking 
a quality of citizenship superior to what 
otherwise we must expect. Specifically, 
our secondary schools must allot half or 
more of their time to the more general 
type of education with intelligent and 
responsible citizenship as a central fea- 
ture. This probably means giving up the 


present departmentalization for half the 
day or more. And this responsible citi- 
zenship will come only if the students 
get positively into socially useful work 
in the surrounding community. The col- 
lege must do likewise for somewhat less 
than half its working week. 


And now the final word. We shall not 
meet these strategic social needs unless 
we recognize that full commitment to 
the spiritual-moral is an essential ele- 
ment in the effort. Respect for person- 
ality wherever found, regard for the 
rights and feelings of others, commit- 
ment to the common good—these are 
in the final analysis moral and spiritual 
values and must so be treated. Effective 
moral commitment is the only safe hope 
we can have for meeting the social needs 
of the world. And if this birthday cele- 
bration is to have adequate justification, 
it must mean for us all a truer and fuller 
devotion to the pursuit of the moral and 
spiritual values. 
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Academic Freedom in the Public Schools 


E. EDMUND REUTTER, Jr. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ee most educators academic freedom 
is a cherished concept. It also is a 
nebulous one when specifics are in- 
volved. Although there is relatively little 
disagreement among the general pro- 
nouncements of professional groups with 
regard to academic freedom, in an in- 
creasing number of concrete incidents 
there is lack of unanimity as to the 
proper extent of freedom. This division 
within the profession is greatly magni- 
fied in the public as a whole. And the 
degree of academic freedom possible in 
public schools depends ultimately on the 
interpretation given this concept by the 
public. 

Academic freedom is not a right of 
educators in the sense of freedom of 
speech or freedom of religion. There are 
no laws guaranteeing it. Only scant help 
is furnished by the cousts which have 
woven over the years patterns of inter- 
pretation of other freedoms. Academic 
freedom is essentially a tradition, born 
and raised on the university level. Only 
relatively recently has the, term been 
generally applied on the ‘public school 
level, and there has been a tendency to 
overlook some of the.conditions on the 
college plane which either do not per- 
tain or pertain to a far lesser degree in 
elementary and secondary schools. On 
the university level, teachers are scholars 
engaged in ‘extending the frontiers of 
knowledge. They are euteoutains 1 in their 
academic fields. Their students presum- 
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ably have mature minds capable of 
weighing evidence and reaching inde- 
pendent conclusions. Young men and 
women are not required by state law to 
attend universities, and if they do attend 
they have a degree of choice of institu- 
tion, courses, and instructors not usually 
available in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


DEFINITIONS BY PROFESSIONAL 
GROUPS 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors was the first organization 
in the United States to take up whole- 
heartedly the cause of academic freedom. 
Beginning in 1915 this organization has 
promulgated numerous statements con- 
cerning academic freedom, has investi- 
gated cases of alleged violations, and has, 
through its Bulletin, censured the admin- 
istrations of some colleges for failure to 
observe its principles. Its “1940 State- 
ment of Principles of Academic Freedom 
and Tenure,” endorsed by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
Association of American Law Schools, 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and the American Library Associa- 
tion, even though it applies to institutions 
of higher education, cannot be over- 
looked by those genuinely interested in 
academic freedom on any level. Perti- 
nent excerpts follow: 
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Academic freedom is essential to these 
purposes [of institutions of higher educa- 
tion] and applies to both teaching and re- 
search. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic 
freedom in its teaching aspect is funda- 
mental for the protection of the rights of 
the teacher in teaching and of the student 
to freedom in learning. It carries with it 
duties correlative with rights. 

The teacher is entitled to freedom in the 
classroom in discussing his subject, but he 
should be careful not to introduce into his 
teaching controversial matter which has no 
relation to his subject. Limitations of aca- 
demic freedom because of religious or other 
aims of the institution should be clearly 
stated in writing at the time of the appoint- 
ment. 

The college or university teacher is a 
citizen, a member of a learned profession, 
and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he 
should be free from institutional censorship 
or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As 
aman of learning and an educational offi- 
cer, he should remember that the public 
may judge his profession and his institution 
by his utterances. Hence he should at all 
times be accurate, should exercise appro- 
priate restraint, should show respect for the 
opinions of others and should make every 
effort to indicate that he is not an institu- 
tional spokesman.? 


Pronouncements have been forthcom- 
ing also from organizations of educators 
on the elementary and secondary school 
levels. Since 1932 the National Education 
Association has had a committee con- 
cerned specifically with academic free- 
dom. This committee (whose name has 
changed from time to time and is now 
known as the Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom) has set forth two 

* American Association of University Profes- 


sors, “1940 Statement of Principles ‘of Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure.” 


requisites for the achievement of aca- 
demic freedom: 


1. Conditions which allow teachers to 
present, within the limits of good taste and 
sound scholarship, facts available on any 
subject and to express their personal opin- 
ions, so long as the instruction encourages 
students to reach their own decisions. 

2. Conditions which allow teachers to 
discuss all problems freely in the classroom 
so long as they stress the soundness of the 
principles on which our nation was founded 
and avoid mere destructive criticism of 
American political, social, and economic 
institutions.” 


The American Federation of Teachers 
has adopted a resolution giving its posi- 
tion in regard to academic freedom in 
part as follows: 


The American Federation of Teachers 
reaffirms its support of principles of aca- 
demic freedom. It believes that democracy 
requires an informal, courageous teaching 
profession, dedicated to the disinterested 
search for truth and free to explore all ave- 
nues of thought and experiment which may 
advance the welfare of its citizens and add 
to the body of its knowledge. Only in an 
environment where the pursuit of truth can 
be carried on without the restrictions of 
pressures or prejudices can the American 
conceptions of independent thought and 
the dignity and worth of the individual be 
advanced. We believe also that academic 
freedom imposes special obligations on the 
teacher. He must create for the student the 
same environment for free inquiry.* 


2 National Education Association, Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom, Report of 
the Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 


dom, 1950. The Association, Washington, 


D. C., 1950. 

’From the Statement of Policy on Aca- 
demic Freedom and the Civil and Professional 
Rights of Teachers, adopted at the 1949 Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Teach- 


ers. 
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The American Civil Liberties Union, 
through its Committee on Academic 
Freedom composed of professional edu- 
cators, operates under this definition: 


Academic freedom is . . . the liberty to 
investigate, to present, and to discuss facts 
and ideas concerning the phenomena of 
human society and of the physical world in 
all branches and fields of learning, with no 
limitations other than those imposed by the 
generally accepted standards of conscien- 
tious scholarship. It includes the right of 
both teachers and students to be free, both 
within and without the institutions of 
learning, from any special limitations re- 
garding the investigation of facts and the 
expression and discussion of ideas.* 


POINTS OF PRINCIPLE 


The above definitions vary somewhat 
in emphasis, but from them and from 
other statements on academic freedom it 
is possible to cull some salient points of 
principle. 

_ 1. Freedom from partisan restraints is 
a sine qua non for a teacher who would 
do his job well. 

2. Like any other freedom, academic 
freedom carries with it responsibilities. 
It must be exercised in good faith, and 
must not serve as a cloak for indoctrina- 
tion or a shield for incompetence. 

3. Freedom of the student to learn is 
impaired if the teacher is unduly re- 
stricted. 

4. Academic freedom is not designed 
to protect individuals as such; rather it 
is to protect the process of seeking and 
revealing truth. 

5. Academic freedom is not a static 
concept; it must be ever expanding to 
encompass new situations. 


4 American Civil Liberties Union, Civil Lib- 
erties of Teachers and Students. The Union, 
New York, 1949. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


There is no doubt in most minds to- 
day that some acts of teachers in public 
schools are clearly safeguarded by the 
tradition of academic esd: for ex- 
ample, joining the American Federation 
of Teachers, an act which often meant 
dismissal a few decades ago. On the 
other hand, there are some acts which, 
by general agreement, are not protected 
or condoned by the tradition; for ex- 
ample, telling pupils to tell their parents 
to vote for Candidate A in the local elec- 
tion. But there are myriad acts which do 
not so obviously fall either inside or 
outside the pale, and it is in relation to 
this twilight zone that most controver- 
sies arise. 

Probably no problem of inquiry is 
more difficult to handle objectively than 
that of freedom of teaching. T here is the 

aforementioned diversity ‘of interpreta- 
tion as to the proper bounds of the free- 
dom. There is the intense emotional at- 
mosphere which is so prevalent in cases 
involving academic freedom. There is 
the difficulty of getting unbiased, accu- 
rate information from individuals con- 
cerned. There is the necessity for placing 
discrete incidents in proper perspective. 
There is the problem of evaluating per- 
sonalities and purposes. These and other 
considerations make secondhand _infor- 
mation especially unreliable, and the ob- 
taining of firsthand data in most in- 
stances is expensive in terms of both 
time and money. 

Nevertheless, in recent years academic 
freedom in its many ramifications has 
become an especially popular subject for 
speeches and articles produced for di- 
verse and not always clear purposes by 
both educators and laymen. The author 
wishes, therefore, to make his purposes 
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explicit in this discussion. He desires to 
present some pertinent facts and to stim- 
ulate constructive thinking about this 
thing called academic freedom in the 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
He does not intend to decry lack of free- 
dom in teaching, or to contend that such 
freedom is being abused, or to give bland 
assurance that this freedom is safe. He 
believes that many of the recent and cur- 
rent imbroglios have been due largely to 
a failure of educators and their publics 
to think through the issues calmly before 
crises arise. 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 


There are many possible ways to ap- 
proach the status of academic freedom 
in the public schools. One way v would be 
to look at the subject areas wherein re- 
strictions occur (politics, economics, re- 
ligion, and so forth). This is essentially 
the procedure used in the first volume of 
the only comprehensive general study 
of freedom of teaching in the public 
schools. That research was sponsored by 
the Commission on Social Studies in the 
Schools and carried out by Howard Kk. 
Beale in the mid-1930’s. The picture of 
freedom of teachers at that time was not 
a bright one according to Beale. An- 
other approach is to examine the restric- 
tions placed on teachers relative to con- 
duct and work within the classroom and 
outside of the classroom. A third method 
would be to analyze the restrictions ac- 
cording to source (those prescribed by 
the laws of a state, those set up by local 
boards of education and administrative 
rulings, those imposed by community 
mores, those urged by special groups, 
and those voluntarily assumed by teach- 


5 Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers 
Free? Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1936. 


ers who are desirous of avoiding trouble). 

The frame of reference to be used 
here involves elements of the other ap- 
proaches and calls for viewing the prob- 
lem of academic freedom in terms of 
restrictions on what is taught, on how it 
is taught, and on who teaches it. The 
facts are selected solely on the bases that 
they are typical of restrictions, incidents, 
and situations concerning various topics 
in different sections of the country; and 
that they impinge on academic freedom. 
W hether or not they violate academic 
freedom must be decided by the reader 
in terms of his interpretation of the 
proper bounds of freedom of teaching 
and learning in public elementary and 
secondary schools. 


WHAT IS TAUGHT 


The what is taught applies to curric- 
ulum in its narrowest sense of subject 
matter or content’ of instruction. All 
states have some laws pertaining to the 
curriculum. State laws in this area are of 
two kinds: those that require certain 
things to be taught and those that pro- 
hibit teaching specific things. Most of 
the positiv ely oriented laws, while they 
may be annoying in their details, do not 
take aw ay or threaten academic freedom 
in any sense. These may require that the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics be 
taught, that instruction be given in phys- 
ical education, that conservation of 
natural resources be taught, and so on, 
covering a wide variety of noncontro- 
versial topics. On the other hand, there 
are laws less easy to interpret and more 
subject to local abuse. In Arkansas, for 
example, “the instilling into the hearts 
of the various pupils of an understanding 
of the United States and a love of coun- 
try and of a devotion to the principles of 
American Government shall be the pri- 
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mary object” of instruction in American 
history, which must be given during “ 
least one hour in every scholastic 
week.” Minnesota law prescribes the 
teaching on at least one day of each 
week of “exercises tending and calcu- 
lated to encourage and inculcate a spirit 
of patriotism in the pupils,” and specifies 
that these exercises include “the singing 
of patriotic songs [and] reading from 
American history and from the biogra- 
phies of American statesmen and pa- 
triots.”? 

The negatively oriented laws often 
pose more of a threat to academic free- 
dom. An Oklahoma statute forbids 
“teaching disloyalty to the American 
Constitutional system of government.”® 
Pennsylvania law provides that a teacher 
must not “teach or advocate the over- 
throw of the government of the United 
States or of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania by revolution or the 
changing of the form of the government 
of the United States or of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania by means not pro- 
vided for in the Constitution of the 
United States or the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.”® A 
New Hampshire law states that “no 
teacher shall advocate communism as a 
political doctrine or any other doctrine 
which includes the overthrow by force 
of the government.”’? These restraints 
are samples of a type imposed on teach- 
ers by state laws in nineteen states." 

A quarter of a century ago several 

®School Laws of Arkansas (1943), sec. 
11730. 

7Laws of Minnesota (1941), c. 169, art. 9, 
sec. 16. 

8 Oklahoma Statutes (1949 Supp.), 70:6-2. 

®Pennsylvania Statutes Ann. (1949 Supp.), 
sec. 65-152. 

10 New Hampshire Laws of 1949, c. 312. 


11F, Edmund Reutter, Jr., The School Ad- 
ministrator and Subversive Activities, pp. 14-23. 


states forbade by law the teaching of 
any theory of creation other than that of 
divine origin. John Scopes i in Tennessee 
taught the theory of evolution and 
brought about the famous trial which 
featured William Jennings Bryan on the 
side of the prosecution and Clarence 
Darrow as defense attorney. Even 
though the anti-evolution law was up- 
held by the court (Scopes was freed of 
penalty on a technicality), the publicity 
given the case, in effect, ruled out en- 
forcement of laws preventing the 
teaching of evolution. 

Acting under a 1950 law which per- 
mits a pupil to be excused from a study 
of health and hygiene conflicting with 
the religion of his parents, the New York 
State Commissioner of Education ruled 
that children of the Christian Science 
faith were to be excused from learning 
the germ theory of disease. In Rhode 
Island, a similar exception was made in 
a 1949 law providing for compulsory 
health and physical education instruction. 

Pressures for the inclusion or exclusion 
of broad areas of study or of particular 
items are often brought to bear on 
schools by special interest groups. These 
forces are felt most frequently in the 
areas of “the three R’s,” socialism and 
communism, moral and spiritual values, 
and American history. Despite test re- 
sults to the contrary, many protests are 
heard to the effect that schools are neg- 
lecting the fundamentals. “High school 
graduates cannot spell.” “Sixth- grade 
pupils can’t name the forty-eight states.” 
“My son can’t write legibly. ” [nnova- 
tions in the curriculum are often con- 
sidered “frills,” and in many places af- 
ford opportunities for attacks on teach- 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1951. 
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ers and administrators; e.g., school camp- 
ing in Pasadena. 

Hue and cry to the effect that schools 
are teaching socialism or communism is 
being heard in all parts of the country. 
The National Council for American 
Education lists among its objectives “to 
eradicate from our schools Marxism, 
Socialism, Communism and all other 
forces that seek to destroy the liberty of 
the American people.” “When will 
Americans awaken? How much longer 
will they permit their schools to foster 
Socialism?” this organization asks in an 
undated leaflet centered on attacking the 
book Design for America (Theodore 
Brameld and others). 

“The schools are godless” is a charge 
which, while not new, is frequently 
heard. This accusation comes chiefly 
from sectarian religious sources and 
from non-religious groups hostile enough 
to the public schools to drag in this shib- 
boleth. 

Then there are the groups which ob- 
ject to the way American history is 
taught. The Guardians of American 
Education are pledged in part “to protect 
public school education against current 
inroads of propaganda designed to dis- 
credit patriotic Americanism.” The In- 
stitute for Public Service has published 
a leaflet expressing the idea that “know- 
ing Europe’s history and lacks won't 
protect USA if we don’t know, and 
feel for, our American Heritage. Learn- 
ing, and feeling for, our American Heri- 
tage are now made so difficult by schools, 
colleges, professional schools li- 
braries, that they cannot reasonably be 
expected [sic]. 


12Institute for Public Service, Unactive 
Americanism Is a Worse Menace Than Un- 
American Activity. Public Service 1022, The 
Institute, New York, no date. 


HOW IT IS TAUGHT 


The how of teaching, involving per- 
vading philosophy, methods, and mate- 
rials, is a second broad area with which 
academic freedom is concerned. Numer- 
ous pressures from various groups are 
felt in relation to aspects of “progressive 
education.” The usual procedure is not 
to define this term, but rather simply to 
attack it with the imputation that it is 
synonymous with everything anyone 
thinks is wrong in the schools. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post carried a signed edi- 
torial on July 14, 1951, in which the 
author claims that “progressivism” as a 
philosophy of education holds that ex- 
perts should run the schools with no in- 
terference from parents and that tax- 
payers should have no voice in how tax 
money is spent in schools. The author 
of the editorial has also written the 
pamphlet Private Schools: The Solution 
to America’s Educational Problem, dis- 
tributed by the previously mentioned 
National Council for American Educa- 
tion. This organization also has published 
the brochure Progressive Education In- 
creases Delinquency in which the fol- 
lowing condemnations appear: “ ‘pro- 
gressive’ education has curtailed think- 
ing,” “ ‘progressive’ education wrecks 
the individual,” “ ‘progressive’ education 
promotes socialism.”** In New York 
City a group was formed under the name 
Coordinating Committee to Oppose the 
New Method of Progressive Education. 

The furor over textbooks in many 
places is a grave threat to the academic 


13Frank Chodorov, Private Schools: The 
Solution to America’s Educational Problem. 
National Council for American Education, 
New York, no date. 

14 Allen A. Zoll, Progressive Education In- 
creases Delinquency. National Council for 
American Education, New York, no date. 
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freedom of teachers. Protests against the 
use of certain books have been heard in 
all sections of our country. Sometimes 
entire books are attacked for their over- 
all point of view. At other times specific 
sections are found to be objectionable. 
A third prevalent pattern is to protest 
the use of a book on the basis of its 
author, rather than its content. 

The Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the United States House of 
Representatives in 1949 seriously con- 
sidered investigating textbooks on a 
national scale but was dissuaded by 
storms of protest. Several state legis- 
latures have looked into textbooks in use. 
The one which has done most in the area 
of textbook investigation is that of Cali- 
fornia. There the Senate Investigating 
Committee on Education conducted ex- 
tensive hearings and issued a report in- 
cluding a condemnation of the Building 
America series.*® 

The text American Government, by 
Frank A. Magruder, long a standard text 
in hundreds of school systems, has been 
recently banned from use in Georgia by 
the State Board of Education and from 
individual local school systems including 
that of Houston, Texas. The Auerican 
Way of Life, by H. U. Faulkner, T. 
Kepner and H. Bartlett, has been dropped 
from the approved textbook list through- 
out Kansas. Building Citizenship, by Ray 
O. Hughes, has been removed from pub- 
lic schools in Washington, D. C. Land 
of the Soviets, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
has been proscribed in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. Various books by Harold O. 
Rugg have been eliminated in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and elsewhere. New York 
City and Detroit have removed Howard 


15 Third Report of California Senate Investi- 
gating Committee on Education, filed March 
27, 1948. 


M. Fast’s Citizen Tom Paine. All books 
of Mark Van Doren were banned from 
public school libraries in Jersey City 
early in 1951, but the order was rescinded 
in November of that year. When the 
New York City Board of Education re- 
fused to bar The Merchant of Venice 
from the schools because of unfavorable 
portrayal of Jews, a taxpayer took the 
case to court, but the court upheld the 
board. Several chapters of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People have protested sections 
considered by them to be derogatory to 
Negroes in The Growth of the Amer- 
ican Republic, by Samuel E. 
and Henry S. Commager. 

Periodicals also have been banned in 
some school systems. New York City, 
for example, eliminated The Nation be- 
cause of a series of articles hostile to 
Catholicism. In Newark, New Jersey, 
The Nation and Soviet Russia Today are 
not permitted in the schools. The Soviet 
Information Bulletin, distributed by the 
Russian embassy, was removed from the 
schools in several cities, including Balti- 
more. 

Teaching aids other than books have 
been attacked. The films Human Growth 
and Human Reproduction, used in pro- 
grams of sex education, have been se- 
verely criticized by certain religious 
groups. In New York State a majority 
of parents must approve before the films 
are shown. Some children’s phonograph 
records have been removed in Levittown, 
New York, and elsewhere because of ob- 
jections to their content and to the polit- 
ical affiliations of some performers on 
the records. Certain speakers in connec- 
tion with teacher training have been 
barred in some places, including Wash- 
ington, D.C., and New York City. 

‘There are several groups Ww hich are 
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committed to investigate books and to 
try to have bans placed on objectionable 
ones. The Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion in a petition to Congress for a na- 
tional investigation of textbooks contend 
that “subversive textbooks are in general 
use in the public schools of most of the 
states.”*® This petition and the support- 
ing brief are over fifty pages in length. 

The American Legion has a Committee 
on Evaluation of Instructional Materials. 
One function of this committee is to 
offer “to Posts and other groups and 
agencies of the American Legion a yard- 
stick by which textbooks and other in- 
structional materials used or to be used 
in the public schools may be measured 
as to conformance with the principles of 
American democracy.”?* 

The Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations, through _ its 
Committee on Education, publishes a 
quarterly review of books in the field of 
education. The purpose of The Educa- 
tional Reviewer is “in the light of truth, 
objectivity and established American 
ideals, to examine the publications used 
in instructing American youth.” 


WHO TEACHES IT 


Restrictions on the teachers themselves 
comprise the third important area for 
consideration of academic freedom. Such 
restraints may pertain to the conduct of 
teachers inside the classroom, outside the 
classroom, or both. The onetime rather 
common rules concerning such personal 
habits as dancing, smoking, and going 


16 National Society of Sons of the American 
Revolution, A Bill of Grievances, p- 5. The 
Society, W ashington, D. C., 1950. 

17 American Legion Policy on Investigation 
of Instructional Materials, adopted at National 
Convention of American Legion, 1949. 

18From the masthead of The Educational 
Reviewer. 


to church have largely disappeared. Also, 
school board prohibitions against marry- 
ing, and joining teacher organizations 
affiliated with labor have become in- 
creasingly rare within the last two 
decades. 

The prime threat at present to the 
academic freedom of the teacher involves 
the question of his “loyalty.” Thirty- 
three states have one or more laws deal- 
ing with this subject. Some of the stat- 
utes provide for variously worded oaths; 
others circumscribe the actions of teach- 
ers without requiring oaths. The affirma- 
tions demanded vary from upholding the 
constitutions of nation and state (as in 
South Dakota and Vermont) to denial of 
membership in “subversive” organiza- 
tions or advocacy of “subversive” doc- 
trines (as in Maryland and Mississippi). 
The non-oath teacher loyalty laws pro- 
scribe certain types of conduct relating 
to “subversive” activities, usually w ith 
dismissal as the penalty for violation."® 

Accusations of “subversive” activities 
are being leveled at teachers with in- 
creasing ‘frequency. A large proportion 
of the charges are so far-fetched that 
they would “be humorous if the nation 
were not in such an apprehensive con- 
dition. Most of the allegations are very 
vague and often involve a complete mis- 
representation of facts or context. Only 
an infinitesimal number have been proved. 
Yet, some teachers in virtually every 
state have been attacked in connection 
with “subversive” activities. 

Consideration of the restrictions on 
what teachers do outside of school 
buildings and after school hours leads to 
the question of civil rights. Which acts, 
if any, guaranteed to citizens in general 


19For details on state and local teacher 
loyalty legislation and interpretation, see Reut- 
ter, op. cit., chapters 3, 4, and 5. 
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are forbidden to teachers? It is impos- 
sible to answer this question definitively. 
Court decisions have not clarified this 
point. It can be said, however, that there 
are some things which teachers cannot 
do even outside of school with impunity. 
When such acts do not violate the law, 
there is concern for academic freedom. 
The most sensitive spot here concerns 
“subversive” activities. Almost none of 
the prohibitions against advocating al- 
leged subversive doctrines distinguish 
between classroom and out-of-classroom 
advocacy, and of course bans on belong- 
ing to “subversive” organizations affect 
outside activities. 

Teachers in some places are subjected 
to political pressures which encroach 
not only on academic freedom but on 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the law. 
Forced political contributions for con- 
tract renewals are becoming less and less 
common, yet they are far from extinct. 
In a 1951 report, the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association states that “in recent 
years it [the problem of teacher kick- 
backs] has attracted much attention, and 
the North Carolina State Bureau of In- 
vestigation has collected a large file of 
affidavits and canceled checks from 
school teachers showing instances in 
which they had to ‘pay up or get out.’ ””?° 
In Missouri, in 1951, legislators from 
counties where some teachers have to 
pay back parts of their salaries to boards 
of education considered this problem 
serious enough to introduce a bill to out- 
law the practice. 


20 National Education Association, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, Mars Hill, North Carolina: 
Report of an Investigation, p- 8. The Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1951. 
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THE FUTURE 

Despite the dangers to academic free. 
dom in the public schools, some of which 
are cited in the preceding sections, the 
author does not feel overly pessimistic 
about its future status. Changes in public 
attitude have made rare today many of 
the restraints commonly applied to 
teachers of earlier periods. Tenure laws 
have done much on a legal basis to aid 
academic freedom by preventing arbi- 
trary dismissals. The National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education and similar groups of 
some state education associations are 
helping by investigating situations and 
defending unjustly attacked educators 
and educational policies. Committees on 
academic freedom are parts of many as- 
sociations of teachers. These steps, ac- 
companying improvements in the quality 
of the average teacher, are encouraging, 
particularly in terms of dealing with the 
most intangible damage done by pres- 
sures put on the schools—causing teach- 
ers to refrain, out of fear, from doing 
the best job of teaching they can. 

‘On the other hand, the author does not 
feel especially optimistic about the pros- 
pects of this freedom so essential to good 
education. Organized attacks on the 
schools are increasing both in number 
and in virulence. The nation as a whole 
is in a state of high tension. Concern 
over “subversive” activities has appeared 
in almost every phase of our national 
life, but with special and exaggerated 
emphasis on the schools. An increasing 
number of special interests are exerting 


pressures to do this or not to do that. 


The intervening years have produced 
little or no evidence of improvement in 
the situation described in 1939 by the 
NEA as follows: 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Laymen to a very large extent and 
teachers to a considerable extent are not 
aware of the problems of “academic free- 
dom” at the elementary- and secondary- 
school level. 

Respondents were inconsistent in the 
practical application of their professed 
beliefs.?! 


The threats to academic freedom are 
grave. Yet, although the typical teacher 


21 National Education Association, Commit- 
tee on Academic Freedom, The Limits of Aca- 
demic Freedom. The Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1939- 
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of today has less freedom than would 
be desirable in line with new concepts 
of the role of the public school, he has 
more leeway of over-all action than did 
his fellow teacher of yesteryear. The 
gain can be attributed to improvements 
in two prime factors—professionalization 
of the occupation of teaching and public 
understanding of the process of educa- 
tion. Any progress in connection with 
these factors will be progress toward 
more academic freedom, and more se- 
cure academic freedom, in the public 
schools. 
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THE WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK BIRTHDAY RECORDS* 


1. THe Wortp Situation, William H. Kil- 
patrick, Hu Shih, and Ralph Bunche. 
CIVILIZATION AND THE Goop Lire. Wil- 
liam H, Kilpatrick, George Axtelle, John 
L. Childs, and Eduard C. Lindeman. 

3. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS NECESSARY TO 
CIVILIZATION AND THE Goop Lire. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Walter A. Anderson, 
Theodore Brameld, Ernest O. Melby, 
Harry A. Overstreet, R. Bruce Raup, 
and Harold Taylor. 

4. THe Epvucative Process. William H. 

Kilpatrick, H. Park Beck, John J. 

Brooks, Roma Gans, Ernest O. Melby, 

and Truda T. Weil. 

Wituiam H. Kivparrickx Discusses Crv- 

ILIZATION AND THE Goop Lire. With a 

group of children. 

6. Wuat’s on My Minn. William H. Kil- 
patrick with John Dewey and John L. 
Childs. 


A s TIME drew near to. celebrate 
William Heard Kilpatrick’s eight- 
ieth birthday last November, Helen Park- 
hurst, former director of the Dalton School, 
had a unique idea. Miss Parkhurst had pio- 
neered in producing recordings of children’s 
discussions of important social issues. Why 
not, she thought, honor this occasion with a 
series of records devoted to panel discussions 
of Dr. Kilpatrick’s educational philosophy. 
Conversations with friends and former stu- 
dents of Dr. Kilpatrick yielded only enthu- 
siastic support, as did conferences with Dr. 
John Dewey and Dr. Kilpatrick himself. 
Out of their cooperative effort came one 


N 


a 


* Alpark Educational Records, Inc., Pelham, 
N.Y., 1951. $5.00 each; $25.00 for the set. 
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of the warmest and most stimulating aspects 
of the eightieth birthday celebration—the 
“Kilpatrick Records.” 

For the student, the teacher, the profes- 
sional educator, and the lay citizen, the 
records provide remarkable insight into the 
experimentalist philosophy of education. 
The central theme, chosen by Dr. Kilpat- 
rick himself, is perhaps best stated by him 
at the beginning of the second record. Any- 
one facing an educational problem, he states, 
must seriously consider three aims. Although 
they may be dealt with successively, 
“they have to be held in mind simultane- 
ously.” First, an individual must consider 
“what he is aiming at in the way of civili- 
zation and the good life.” Second, he must 
bear in mind those traits of character in 
people—‘“in children as they grow up into 
citizenship”—that will “support, promote, 
and improve that civilization.” And third, 
he must develop the kind of educational 
processes that will nurture these personal 
traits to support that civilization and good 
life. One quickly senses, as did John Dewey 
in his introduction to Samuel Tenenbaum’s 
recent biography of Dr. Kilpatrick, that 
these notes of direction, of planning, and of 
social grounding in his statement differ 
markedly from “progressive” conceptions 
which would locate educational aims in the 
immediate and spontaneous activities of 
youngsters themselves. 

Based on this general thesis are six un- 
rehearsed panel discussions. In the first, 
the group seeks to define the major inter- 
national and domestic problems facing 
America today. Clearly, these are seen as 
the context of the civilizational and educa- 
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tional analyses to follow. The next three 
records proceed to a consideration of the 
three distinct aspects of the theme question: 
a first, in which the panel attempts to de- 
jineate the ideals, values, and conditions of 
the “good life”’—defined here as a free 
society; a second, in which the panel tries 
to isolate the personal traits of individuals 
who will perpetuate and improve a free so- 
ciety; and a third, in which the panel seeks 
to describe the kind of education which will 
produce individuals with these traits. Per- 
haps record number five will be of greatest 
interest to those concerned with the results 
of such an education in young people. In it, 
Dr. Kilpatrick discusses “the good life” with 
a group of school children in their early 
teens. The listener is immediately impressed 
with the depth, the sincerity, and the seri- 
ousness Of the youngsters as they work 
with such issues as what constitutes hap- 
piness, the insecurity of the contemporary 
world, minority problems, moral standards, 
freedom and discipline, and the like. A pro- 
posed sixth record, in which Professors 
John Dewey and John L. Childs will dis- 
cuss with Dr. Kilpatrick certain aspects of 


x 
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his life’s work and thought, will be issued 
in the near future. 

The way in which Dr. Kilpatrick’s per- 
sonality stands forth in each of these dis- 
cussions will be gratifying to admirers of 
Kilpatrick, the man. Many will be reminded 
of his leadership fifteen years ago in the 
organization of the Division of Foundations 
of Education at Teachers College, and in the 
formulation of a new conception of teacher 
education which it represented. Others will 
realize more clearly than ever the extreme 
pertinence of Dr. Kilpatrick’s active parti- 
cipation in a wide variety of social and 
political movements which might at first 
glance have seemed unrelated to education. 
Given these and other insights, along with 
the fact that the records are being pro- 
duced on a non-profit basis with a substan- 
tial part of the proceeds accruing to the 
William H. Kilpatrick Educational Fund, 
the useful and meritorious character of 
Miss Parkhurst’s undertaking becomes all 
the more evident. 

Lawrence A. CREMIN 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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HOW YOU CAN TEACH ABOUT COMMUNISM* 


ELIEVING that education for demo- 
Beni. living requires not only a mean- 
ingful understanding of the democratic pro- 
cesses and way of life, but also an under- 
sanding of the ideas and practices of totali- 
tarianism, the authors have written this 
challenging pamphlet, which should prove 
extremely useful to teachers and highly 
informative to students. 

After a brief but effective analysis of the 
twin roots namely, the 
Russian despotic tradition with its economic 
backwardness and imperialistic designs, and 


of communism, 


*By Ryland W. Crary and Gerald L. Stei- 
bel. Freedom Pamphlets Series. Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’Nai B'rith, New York. 48 
PP» 1951, 25 Cents. 


the theoretical basis of contemporary com- 
munism as derived from Marx and adapted 
by Lenin and Stalin, the authors proceed 
with an analysis of what they believe to be 
the six basic Communist propaganda and 
party lines addressed to the peoples of 
Western democracies. Each of these is care- 
fully scrutinized and rebutted, simply by 
pointing out the distortions, false assump- 
tions, errors, and naked lies on which the 
Communist propagandists rely. 

But the defense of democratic institutions 
requires more than blunting the sword of 
the party line. Crary and Steibel insist upon 
taking the offensive and do so by posing 
five questions for Communists. These are 
questions no Communist has ever answered 


| | 
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£ satisfactorily in terms compatible with dem- At the end of each section is a carefully 7 
; ocratic ideals, for the simple reason that selected list of suggested readings, and x 
a look at the record reveals practices and a further aid to teachers the last four pages 
values in the totalitarian state that are a — suggest activities for use in classroom or by 
direct antithesis of the democratic ethic. discussion groups. The main part of Hoy 
The authors therefore provide their own You Can Teach About Communism, then, } = 
analysis of these questions, and do so to __ is designed to help the teacher organize his | 
7 help develop a realistic awareness of the subject matter and marshal his arguments, 
os contrast in systems and to meet, at least in _—It is an effective organization that should | So 
- part, the arguments of the misinformed. make a real contribution to developing ap ] 
ie: In the final section of this pamphlet understanding of and a defense againg 
a democracy’s challenge is presented in terms Communism. At the same time, it should 
a of its great tradition, its respect for and provoke interest in further reading, and pro. len 
” reliance upon free intelligence, its concern _—_ vide the perspective and balance so neces. | P" 
for the well-being of the individual, and its sary when delving into the more specialized | ™ 
defense of human rights, including the right _ literature of this most crucial of subjects, | ™ 
of dissent. These are basic to the democratic ad 
way of life and must receive positive atten- Manson VAN B. JeNN«NGs ho 
tion by anyone teaching about the practices Assistant Professor of History pa 
- and ideology of Communists. Teachers College, Columbia University 7 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 


I. Problems of New 
High School Principals.* 


This project seeks to identify the prob- 
lems that newly appointed secondary school 
principals consider most pressing. In addi- 
tion, through examination of illustrative 
material in textbooks dealing with school 
administration, the project aims to discover 
how the needs expressed by these princi- 
pals’ problems are being met currently. 
Finally, the project sets forth several gen- 
eralized recommendations for institutions 
concerned with the training of school ad- 
ministrators for increasing the effectiveness 
of their program in the light of principals’ 
needs. 

To determine the problems of newly ap- 
pointed secondary school principals, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to all of these ad- 
ministrators in the five states that constitute 
the Middle Atlantic States Association. 
From the replies to the questionnaire, the 
resultant problems were classified and 
analyzed to determine the relative impor- 
tance of each. Fifteen principals were per- 
sonally interviewed to discover whether the 
pattern of replies would be similar to that 
expressed by the respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Graduate students in the field of second- 
ary school administration were asked to 
submit a list of the books they considered 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of FEduca- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish the digests of all the Reports. The 
ones printed here, however, represent a variety 
of areas. A complete list of authors and titles 
of the Reports is published annually in the 
March issue of The Record. 


to be most valuable in their professional 
preparation. These books were then ana- 
lyzed to discover how they appeared to be 
contributing toward meeting the needs sug- 
gested by the principals’ problems. 

Finally, in the light of the needs of new 
principals, various types of educational ex- 
periences were examined to discover which 
experiences appeared to offer most promise 
for use in administrative training programs. 

From the survey of principals’ problems, 
it appeared that 57.5 per cent of new high 
school principals were encountering diffi- 
culties with some aspect of human rela- 
tions, and 40 per cent were concerned spe- 
cifically with achieving satisfactory rela- 
tions with the faculty. The problem of 
achieving and maintaining sound working 
relationships with other people accounted 
for the greatest number of new principals’ 
problems. 

The second largest group of problems 
(31 per cent of the total) were concerned 
with some aspect of the specialized skills 
and techniques necessary for the day-to-day 
operation of the school. 

From examination of the illustrative ma- 
terial in textbooks on school administration, 
fourteen principles of successful human re- 
lations were evolved. 

1. Any change, to be meaningful, must 
come from within the individual. 

2. Relationships with others must be 
based upon a deep personal conviction of 
the worth of the individual and upon re- 
spect for his opinion. 

3- Talents of the individual should be 
ascertained and utilized to the fullest for 
mutual gain. 

4. In human relationships the whole pat- 
tern should be considered before any con- 
sideration of the individual parts. 
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5. Change can be achieved only by be- 
ginning at the level that the particular situa- 
tion warrants. 

a 6. Recognition of early successes on the 

part of individuals and groups, and praise 

of their accomplishments are extremely val- 
uable in promoting continued success. 

- 7. A high level of morale among groups 
must be achieved or created in order to at- 
tain the highest level of efficiency. 

: 8. The policies of the school and the 

e methods and procedures used for arriving 

at them should be open and known to all. 

g. Ideas should be judged on the basis of 
merit alone. 

10. In all dealings with people particular 
attention must be given to their basic feel- 

7 ings of insecurity. 

Z 11. It is necessary to move slowly, recog- 


. nizing the force of lag in human life, if 
a changes are to be permanent and mean- 
ingful. 


12. A continuous program of self-evalua- 
i tion should be instituted if desirable ends 
are to be achieved. 
: 13. Programs may be adjusted to fit the 
needs of a particular group, yet they must 
be flexible enough to be modified as these 
needs change. 
p 14. There must be an unshaken faith in 
“ one’s fellow man, a fundamental belief in 
the value of the group process, and the 
conviction that democracy is the highest 
- form of evaluation in group and human re- 
Jationships. 
Finally, several recommendations for ad- 
ministrative training institutions, based upon 
7 an examination of educational experiences 
. and the needs of new high school princi- 
pals, were formulated. 

1. Administrative training institutions 
should reinforce and strengthen their pro- 
grams of individual guidance for adminis- 
trative trainees. 

2. In order to resolve the complex prob- 
lems of human relations, there is need for 
an increased emphasis on group work and 
processes. 
3. Administrative training _ institutions 
7 should seek to provide their trainees with 
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opportunities for the exercise of leadership, 

4. They should attempt to provide sty. 
dents with practical experience in schoo] 
administration. 

5. They should recognize that they can 
teach more effectively through utilizing 
methods that approach direct experiences, 

6. In order to insure continued profes. 
sional growth, there is need for increaseg 
emphasis on developing habits and skills of 
self-evaluation and improvement. 

7. In order for the professional training 
school to serve most effectively, it should 
maintain close contact and cooperation with 
the area it serves. 


Louis Forspatr. The Interdivisional 
Program in Communication and the 
Communication Arts at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.* 


This study records and reviews the es- 
sential facts in the development of the In- 
terdivisional Program in Communication 
and the Communication Arts at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, noting par- 
ticularly the points at which important ad- 
ministrative and conceptual choices and 
decisions were made and their consequent 
effects on the emerging design of the pro- 
gram. Data for the study came from several 
sources: primary source materials in the 
central files of the program, interviews with 
key staff members; published articles, pam- 
phlets, and books; and the author’s personal 
experience with the program, first as a stu- 
dent and later as a staff member. 

The program is a sign of the current 
widespread educational interest in com- 
munication as a comprehensive field of 
study. This renewed interest in an ancient 
human activity and an ancient educational 
concern stems from the fifty-year-old revo- 
lution in communication and from recent 
developments in many fields of study which 
point to the importance of communication 
as a primary cohesive social force, and to 
the uniqueness of man as a symbol-creating, 
symbol-using animal. 
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ED. PROJECT REPORTS 


The Interdivisional Program in Communi- 
cation and the Communication Arts at 
Teachers College was begun officially in 
19445 although its roots were growing be- 
fore that in many quarters. In the 1930's 
investigations at the College in the humani- 
ties, in general education, in readability, in 
gudio-visual education, and other areas 
pointed to the need for increased educa- 
tional emphasis on communication. 

Stimulated by the wartime interest in 
communication and by the clear need for 
vigorous educational investigations in this 
area, various groups at Teachers College 
began in 1942 and 1943 to explore the possi- 
bilities of offering expanded work in com- 
munication there. Deliberations of a faculty 
discussion group led in 1943 to the forma- 
tion of a basic course in Communication 
and the Communication Arts in the Modern 
Community, and in 1944 to the formation of 
the Interdivisional Program in Communica- 
tion and the Communication Arts. 

The program was designed to coordinate 
existing identifiable resources at Teachers 
College and in other parts of the Univer- 
sty, and to develop with a maximum of 
flexibility and a minimum of administrative 
dislocation. It rests fundamentally upon the 
cooperative association of departments at 
Teachers College, each of which may con- 
tribute to the research and instructional ac- 
tivities of the Program to a degree and in 
amanner of its choice. Within the decen- 
tralized program, activities of the depart- 
ments have been given a measure of coordi- 
nation by a steering committee. Three chair- 
men with interchangeable responsibilities 
handle most of the administrative details. 

In the past eight years the program has 
grown with the addition of basic courses 
incultural anthropology and the psychology 
of communication, and an advanced Semi- 
nar in Communication and the Communica- 
tion Arts. The work of the program has 
come increasingly to focus on symbols and 
the symbolic process as they operate in the 
ats of communication. Doctoral research 
and writing by staff members have flour- 
ished, and the program has reached beyond 
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the College through associations with vari- 
ous programs in communication in other 
colleges, universities, school systems, and 
teacher groups. 

Exploratory appraisals of the program— 
in terms of critical student response, place- 
ment figures, and an examination of the ex- 
tent to which various resources have been 
coordinated—suggest that it has been suc- 
cessful in its basic purpose, the develop- 
ment and dissemination of ideas about com- 
munication and the communication arts. 
Appraisals also suggest that staff partici- 
pants may want to consider several matters 
in planning next steps. Points for suggested 
future examination include: (1) the possi- 
bilities of securing central office space for 
the program, (2) the possibilities of offer- 
ing a distinct major in Communication and 
the Communications Arts, (3) the need for 
further coordination of doctoral studies 
through an informational clearing house, 
(4) the need for improved continuity in the 
basic course, (5) the need for revised and 
additional materials for use in the basic 
course. 


OX 


S. A Study of the 
Future Building Requirements of the 
Public Schools of Ramsey, New Jer- 
sey.* 


Ramsey, a commuter’s town of under 
five thousand population, is a receiving dis- 
trict on the secondary level for seven other 
communities. Since 1940 the local popula- 
tion has increased more than 30 per cent, 
and over five hundred homes have been 
built since 1946. Live resident births aver- 
aged per year about forty between 1928 
and 1941; between 1942 and 1949 the aver- 
age was over eighty annually. 

A centrally located former high school 
building serves all 635 elementary children 
and is now used to capacity. A modern high 
school which enrolls 880 pupils, of which 
only 225 are residents, is also being used 
to capacity. Enrollments have increased 
markedly in the last two years, and an ele- 
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mentary enrollment of 1,050 and a high 
school enrollment of 1,554 by 1960 are pre- 
dicted. Clearly, more elementary rooms 
must be provided immediately. Lengthening 
the high school day, though undesirable, 
will solve the problem of high school en- 
rollment for several years; but after 1955 or 
1956, increased or separate secondary facili- 
ties must be provided. 

Low population density indicates that if 
Ramsey continues to grow it will eventually 
need several elementary schools to serve its 
area. It is recommended that the primary 
school under study be built on the Island 
Avenue site lying east of the track and 
owned by the board. Two additional, stra- 
tegically-located sites west of the track 
should be purchased. By 1960 Ramsey will 
probably need eighteen or twenty more ele- 
mentary classrooms. The present elementary 
school should be used to house all children 
from fifth to eighth grade because of its 
special rooms. 

The problem of providing additional sec- 
ondary facilities is greatly complicated by 
the fact that the Ramsey High School serves 
seven other districts. Possible arrangements 
involving other districts are mentioned in 
decreasing order of desirability. Enlarge- 
ment of the present building by Ramsey is 


rejected as inadvisable, because eventually 
some sending districts may withdraw their 
pupils. The suggested plans are as follows: 


1. Consolidation of other districts with 
Ramsey to form a larger district con. 
trolling elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the area. 

2. Development of the 6-3-3 plan, using 
the Ramsey Elementary School as a receiy- 
ing junior high school. 

3. Formation of a new regional high 
school district in the Wyckoff area. 

4. Changing Ramsey and the receiving 
districts to a regional high school district, 

5. The development of small junior high 
schools in the larger sending districts. 


Ramsey is in a sound position finan- 
cially. The elementary school is free and 
clear, and $172,000 in bonds remains out- 
standing on the high school. High school 
bonds are Ramsey’s obligation, but the send- 
ing districts support the entire secondary 
program through tuition. The difference be- 
tween bonds outstanding and the Ramsey 
Board of Education’s borrowing capacity is 
$152,145.84. Net valuations taxable for 1950 
were $4,214,039, and substantial increases in 
ratables due to building may be expected in 
the next few years. 
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VIRGINIA FRENCH ALLEN, assistant pro- 
fessor of | nglish, is a former research associate, 
teacher and textbook writer from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Dr. Allen, who came to 
the College in 1949, teaches courses in such 
fields as literature and language, the communi- 
cation skills, and methods. 


CHARLES MORRIS, assistant professor ot 
education, has worked in the Guidance depart- 
ment since 1946, during which time he received 


his Doctor of Philosophy degree. His work is 
in the area of vocational and educational guid- 
ance and counseling and occupational adjust- 


ment. 


SLOAN WAYLAND, assistant professor of 
education, was a teacher and research associate 
at Louisiana State University and the University 
of North Carolina. His specialization is in the 
area of sociology. Dr. W avland did his ad- 
vanced work in Columbia’s Graduate Faculty 
of Political Science. 


H. FLOWERMAN, visiting pro- 
fessor of education, is in charge of the doctoral 
program in intergroup relations at the College. 
For the past three years he had been serving 
as director of the American Jewish Committee's 
department of scientific research. 
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FELIX JOHN MecCORMICK, associate pro- GEORGE FE. MURPHY, visiting associate pro- 

; fessor of education, was head of the language 
division of Pennsylvania State College, an asso- 
ciate professor of education at the University 
of Delaware and dean of men at Humboldt 
State College. He is now a field representative 
of the Citizenship Education Project. 


: fessor of education, worked as an associate in 
the Institute of Field Studies for three years, 
during which time he received his Doctor of 
Education degree. Dr. McCormick's work at the 
College deals with specialized school plant 
problems. 


| 

MILDRED L. FAIRCHILD, assistant professor RAYMOND A. PATOUILLET, assistant pro- 
of fine and industrial arts, has been an instruc- fessor of education, was an instructor in the 
tor im the department since 1947. She is a American University of Cairo. Later he became 

Ss former art supervisor and assistant professor of director of student personnel at the Mount 

i art from Michigan. Her work at the College Hermon School for Boys. His work at Teach- 

7 is in the area of art in childhood education and ers College is in the area of student personnel 

student teaching of fine arts. administration. 
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DAVID B. AUSTIN, associate professor of 
education, spent a year as executive assistant in 
the office of field relations and placement. Dr. 
Austin, former principal of La Jolla High 
School in San Diego, teaches courses in secon- 
dary school administration. 


WILLIAM EF. ARNOLD, visiting professor of 
education, is serving in the field as a contact 
man with the member institutions of the Coun- 
cil of Associated Colleges for the Cooperatiy e 
Program in Educational Administration. Dr. 
Arnold is a professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


DAVID A. SHANNON, visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of history, was an assistant in the depart- 
ment of history at the Univ ersity of Wisconsin 
while a graduate student. He taught for several 
years in Indiana high schools and for two years 
Was an assistant professor of history at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 


ANNE SELLEY McKILLOP, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, did her undergraduate 
work in Canada before coming to Teachers 
College. She joined Psychological Foundations 
in 1945, and now specializes in remedial reading 
in the elementary schools and child develop- 
ment. 
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Lk. EDMUND REUTTER, JR., assistant pro- 
fessor of education in the department of bdu- 
cational Administration, did his undergraduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University. He ts cur- 
rently working with the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration as coordinator 
of the internship program. 


RICHARD G. KRAUS, assistant: professor of 
education and chief adviser in the interdivi- 
sional program in dance, received his Doctor 
of Education degree in 1951. Beside teaching 
the various folk, square and social dances, Dr. 
Kraus’ field includes teaching the history of the 
dance. 


LAWRENCE A. CREAMIN, assistant professor 
of education, worked as an assistant and an 1n- 
structor in Social and Philosophical Foundations 
for four years, during which time he received 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree. Dr. Cremin 
specializes in the history of education and its 
comparative study. 


LOUIS FORSDALE, assistant professor of k ng- 
lish, was an instructor in the department for 
four years. His specialization areas include 
methods, student teaching and communication 
skills. Dr. Forsdale is program coordinator of 
“Horizons,” the television series featuring Co- 
lumbia faculty members and students. 
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Office of the President 


PreswENT William F. Russell was the dis- 
cussion leader at the January 13 presenta- 
tion of “Horizons,” the new WJZ-TV 
educational program sponsored by Colum- 
bia University, The topic was “The Future 
of American Education.” Six students took 
part—Marjorie Northrup, E. K. Fretwell, 
Jr, Bill Wharton, and Ona Borrowman 
from Teachers College, Elizabeth Cameron 
from Union Theological Seminary and 
Carleton J. Frarey from the School of Li- 
brary Service. President Russell discussed 
future education on the basis of projecting 
trends as known from past to present, using 
the teaching of spelling as a simple illustra- 
tion and contrasting McGuffey’s books and 
methods with the modern such as those 
recommended by Professor Arthur I. 
Gates. In the give and take period which 
followed, a variety of questions were raised, 
touching upon such diverse topics as Com- 
munism, visual aids, discipline and morals. 


Office of the Dean 


Dean Hollis L. Caswell was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the United Com- 
munity Defense Services, Inc., and to the 
Commission on Educational Organizations 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews for 1952. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


One of the three persons elected to the 
executive board of the John Dewey Society 


in a recent election was Professor R. Free- 
man Butts. The three year term started 
with the new year. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


In The American Psychologist, Professor 
Percival M. Symonds, as chairman of a 
committee of the Division of Educational 
Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association, will publish a report on “Psy- 
chologists in Teacher Training Institu- 
tions.” Since this report presents a picture 
of the present situation with regard to 
psychology in teachers’ colleges and de- 
partments of education in universities, it has 
considerable significance for educators in 
teacher training. 


Proressor Goodwin Watson served as a 
delegate to the Third National Conference 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. He represented the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association at 
the January 27-30 meetings which were 
held in New York City. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Basinc their information on actual reports 
by 285 outstanding boards of education 
throughout the United States, Professor 


Daniel R. Davies and Dr. Elwood L. Prest- 
wood have written Practical School Board 
Procedures. Chartwell House, Inc., is the 
publisher. The book is devised to help 
American 


efficiently. 


school boards operate more 
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Wutte on sabbatical leave during the spring 
semester, Professor Karl W. Bigelow will 
visit the United Kingdom and British Colo- 
nial Africa under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Education of the University of 
London. His activities will be related to the 
conference on educational problems of spe- 
cial cultural groups held at the College in 
1949. The conference, of which he was 
coordinator, was attended by about 25 edu- 
cational workers from Africa, both British 
and African. His responsibility will be to 
study the consequences of that conference 
and to help develop plans for a possible 
future meeting. A Carnegie Corporation 
grant has made this work possible. 


GUIDANCE 


Tue annual meeting of the New York State 
Psychological Association was held on Janu- 
ary 18 and 19 at Albany, N. Y. Professor 
Albert S. Thompson, treasurer of the as- 
sociation, participated in a symposium 
entitled “What are the Implications of 
Government Support for Psychological 
Research?” 


Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


From January 8 to 11, Professors Margaret 
Lindsey and Karl W. Bigelow served as 
members of a four-man inter-visitation team 
at Teachers College of Connecticut in New 
Britain. They were appointed by the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 


Tue third annual meeting of Professors of 
Curriculum, Supervision and_ Instruction 
was held at the Copley Plaza Hotel in 
Boston on February 7 and 8. Attending the 
conference from the College were Profes- 
sors Ruth Cunningham, Ralph Fields, 
Marcella Lawler, Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
Kenneth D. Wann and Gordon N. 
Mackenzie. Dr. Mackenzie was program 


chairman. The department initiated this 
series of meetings and served as host at 
the original meeting, held in New York, 


Proressor Alice Miel was recently elected 
to membership of the Executive Committee 
of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Tue National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion for 1951-52 has appointed Professor 
S. Ralph Powers as a member to three 
committees—policies, professional relations 
and projects and nominations. 


Proressor Powers delivered the vice-presi- 
dential address of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science meet- 
ings in Philadelphia in December. He was 
chairman of the section on education and 
presided at the all-association symposium 
on “Operation Knowledge,” the theme of 
which was “Procedures for Extending Com- 
munication Among Specialists in the Dif- 
ferent Sciences.” 


MATHEMATICS 


Durine the 1951-52 winter session, Pro- 
fessor Howard Fehr addressed meetings of 
mathematics teachers associations in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

As a consultant on the mathematics pro- 
gram in the Bethlehem, Pa., public school 
system, he delivered the keynote address at 
their first business education day. 


“Teacutnc for Appreciation of Mathe- 
matics,” an article by Professor Howard 
Fehr, appeared in the January issue of 
School Science and Mathematics. 


In recent months, Professor John R. Clark 
addressed meetings of state teachers’ mathe- 
matics associations in Altoona, Pa.; Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Atlantic City, N. J., 
Shreveport, La. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


“Our Modern American Humanities” was 
the title of an address made by Professor 
Lennox Grey at the University of Florida 
in Gainesville. He addressed the Alachua 
County English teachers and members of 
the university staff in humanities, English 
and communication. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


From November 29 to December 1, the 
Drama Workshop presented five per- 
formances of “The Inspector General,” the 
farce by Gogel. Professor Paul Kozelka 
directed the production. 


Four one-act plays were presented, arena 
style, by the Drama Workshop from 
January 14 to 16. They were “Seven 
Women,” by James M. Barrie; “The End 
of the Beginning,” by Sean O’Casey; 
“Turn Down an Empty Jug,” by Barbara 
Packer, and a pantomine, “A Kiss in 
Xanadu,” by Winthrop Ames. 

The student directors were Father G. S. 
Brennen, Jack Steigerwald, James Carroll 
and Dolly Donelson. 


The program of one-act plays was the 
twenty-third production of the workshop 
which to date have been seen by more 
than 19,000 persons. 


Proressor Magdalene Kramer was one of 
the official delegates for the Speech As- 
sociation of America to the meeting of 
UNESCO, which was held in New York 
City the week of January 27. 


One of the two official delegates appointed 
to the UNESCO Conference from the 
American Educational Theatre Association 
was Professor Paul Kozelka. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


In connection with the Music Educators 


National Conference, Professor Howard A. 
Murphy has beeen appointed to the Na- 
tional Committee on Music, Literature, 
Composition and Theory. 

Professor Murphy spoke recently before 
the Maplewood, N. J., music study club on 
“Contemporary American Music.” 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor John L. Rowe has been named 
associate editor for The American Busi- 
ness Education Yearbook, a joint publica- 
tion of the National Business Teachers 
Association and the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association. 


In January, Professor Rowe conducted a 
state-wide workshop for teachers of short- 
hand and typewriting in Alabama, and 
addressed groups at the University of 
Tennessee and the George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone was ap- 
pointed to represent the American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation at the third National Conference 
of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. 


Two new courses are being offered in the 
department this semester. They are P.E. 
266, Techniques in Functional Living with 
Disabilities and P.E. 367, Clinical Residency. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Tue Division of Nursing Education started 
a national research project January 2 to 
develop nursing education in junior and 
community colleges as a way to reduce 
the critical shortage of nurses in the coun- 
try, it was announced by Professor R. 
Louise McManus, director. 
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The project is financed for five years by 
an anonymous grant of $110,000 and will 
be known as the Cooperative Project for 
Junior College Nursing Education. It will 
organize a training program comparable to 
semi-professional education for medical, 
dental and engineering technicians, 

In addition to consultation service, the 
project will carry out research to test the 
quality of the new program and to develop 
patterns for nursing education in the junior 
college. Dr. Mildred L. Montag, assistant 
professor of nursing education, has been 
appointed project coordinator. She will be 
in charge of a research staff to develop the 
project and will serve as chief consultant to 
faculties of colleges cooperating with it. 

The junior or community college was 
said to be a “natural” for nursing education 
because of its traditional emphasis on train- 
ing for semi-professional and technical oc- 
cupations. 

A small number of institutions will serve 
as pilot centers in the first year; others will 
be selected from a list of colleges that have 
already asked to join and from a study of 
other applicants. 

Five kinds of institutions are suited for 
the program. They are the large, publicly 
supported or smaller, privately supported 
junior colleges; community colleges with 
a wide variety of adult education programs 
of a semi-professional nature; junior col- 
leges in universities that also have programs 
preparing for the bachelor of science de- 
gree in nursing, and a college in a com- 
munity where clinical practice can be 
arranged in a hospital that trains and em- 
ploys practical nurses. 

The proposal is based on principles sup- 
ported by the National League of Nursing 
Education and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. These principles follow: 

1. The new type of nursing program 
will become part of the overall junior col- 
lege program, and will help make nursing 
education part of the general system of 
education in the country. 

2. It will be developed “around knowl- 
edge of man, including his development and 


behavior, contemporary society, the major 
health problems, and the special services 
that nursing should provide for man’s per- 
sonal and social needs.” This is in contrast 
to the hospital nursing program, in which 
students learn mainly by tending patients. 
The junior college program will be 
“education-centered,’ rather than “work- 
centered.” 

3. All aspects of the program, including 
clinical practice, will be planned by the 
junior college faculty under the continued 
direction and control of the college admin- 
istration. 

4. Learning experiences will be “care- 
fully organized and flexibly spaced to in- 
sure enough practice to permit a student 
to become proficient, but will avoid mean- 
ingless and unproductive repetition.” 

5- It will be supported by public and 
private funds in the same way as other 
junior or community college programs— 
most students in hospital schools support 
themselves through their services to the 
hospital, or from hospital income, which is 
partially dependent on patient fees. 

6. The training period will be two years, 
and will prepare students for the registered 
nurse examination. 

7. Nursing students will become part of 
the regular student body of the college. 
They will take full part in school govern- 
ment, and in recreational and social activi- 
ties. They will live in their own homes, or 
in dormitories, along with other kinds of 
students. This is in contrast to “nursing 
residences.” 

8. Educational experiences will be com- 
munity-wide and will include a variety of 
health problems. 

In addition to helping junior colleges 
establish basic nursing programs, the project 
research staff will, from time to time, assist 
in curriculum development and plan teach- 
ing, clinical and field service. It will also 
arrange work conferences for institutions 
cooperating with the project. 

A national advisory committee is being 
organized to review the plans and purposes 
of the project, and to evaluate its results. 
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The committee will represent the patient, 
the public and the community, junior col- 
lege and nursing education, and nursing 
service. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


On February 1, a report of the three-year 
Bronx Park Community Project, in two 
volumes, was reported to the project ad- 
visory committee. The project was spon- 
sored jointly by the Public Education 
Association, the New York City schools 
and the Institute, and was directed by 
Professor Paul R. Mort. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Proressor Ralph Spence, an associate in the 
Institute, has been made a member of the 
executive committee of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. 


Tue Adult Education Association has ap- 
pointed Professor Wilbur Hallenbeck, an 
Institute associate, to serve on the operative 
committee of its new magazine. 


Institute of Field Studies 


Tue Institute has undertaken a_ school 
building survey of the Shawnee-Mission 
High School district in Kansas. Professor 
Henry H. Linn will be the director. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Allen, Barbara Mary (A.M. 1948), clinical 
psychologist, Allan Memorial Institute of Psy- 
chiatry, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
reyistration, 


Annett, Eleanor K. (A.M. 1932), librarian, 
Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Conn. 


Arena, John E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Paulding Junior High 
School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Bartley, Marie L. (B.S. 1922), dean of women, 
Maryland College for Women, Lutherville, 
Md 


Berglund, Ruth J., teacher of English, his- 
tory and geography, Salem Central School, 
Salem, N. H. 


Biggers, Elmer R., Jr. (A.M. 1951), director 
of athletics and coach, Greenville High School, 
Greenville, Me. 


Bird, Hugh Robert (A.M. 1948), school 
Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
ege, Willimantic, Conn. 


Bishop, Olive (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
nursing, Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 


Blocker, Clyde E., personnel manager, Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Bloom, John H., professor of voice, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


Bloom, Viola S. (A.M. 1951), girls’ physical 
education teacher, Amityville High School, 
Amityville, N. Y. 

Boudreau, Robert A., instructor in instru- 
mental music, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Boyce, Edith H. (Prof. Dip. 1950), guidance 
counselor, Mineola Junior High School, Mine- 
ola, N. Y. 


Boyd, Dorothy Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), in- 


structor in music, Oberlin Conservatory, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Boyle, Norma Depperman, instructor in 
physical education, Suffolk County School 


District, Long Island, N. Y. 


Brasor, Donald R. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
social studies, Chestertown Central School, 
Chestertown, N. Y. 


Brauner, Charles J. (A.M. 1951), chairman, 
English Department, Bergland High School, 
Bergland, Mich. 


Breslin, Herbert (A.M. 1950), teacher of so- 
cial studies, New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Bridgewater, Richard B. (A.M. 1951), coun- 
selor and teacher of history, North Phoenix 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Brooks, Laverne Alden (Ed.D. 1951), associ- 
ate professor of education, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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Brown, Thomas J. (A.M. 1949), supervisor 
of student teachers, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., N. Y. 


Brull, John A. (A.M. 1950), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Roslyn High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Calder, Ebenezer (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
business administration, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bemidji, Minn. 

Capik, John M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of busi- 
ness education, Harrison High School, Harri- 
son, N. Y. 


Carmichael, Lindsay Richard (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of art, Gaithersburg High School, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Caron, Mary R. (A.M. 1936), coordinator 
of nursing education and director of student 
health services, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Casey, Leo M. (Ed.D. 1949), business mana- 
ger, Scotia-Glenville Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 


Christopherson, Victor A. (A.M. 1950), as- 
sociate professor of home life, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 


Okla. 


Clark, George C. (A.M. 1948), principal, 
Henry Barnard School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Coeyman, John (A.M. 1951), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Abraham Clark High School, Roselle, N. J. 


Coffman, Louise Joan (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of second grade, Professional Children’s School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Colbeth, Virginia Ruth, teacher of science, 
Barnard School for Girls, New York, N. Y. 


Cordero, Frank J. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and Spanish, Portsmouth Priory School, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Cox, Frederick J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
fourth grade, Chabot School, Castro Valley, 
Calif. 


Crenshaw, Winnie (A.M. 1947), dean of stu- 
dents, Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Miss. 


Cromwell, M. Frances (A.M. 1930), ele- 
mentary supervisor, Danville Elementary 
Schools, Danville, Va. 


Crowe, Ellen B., teacher of English and dra- 
matics, The Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. 


Curtis, Llewellyn P. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
instrumental music, Public Schools, Long 
Branch, N. J. 


Danfelt, Edwin Douglas (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of music, Hagerstown High School, Hagers- 
town, Md. 
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Daverne, Gerald L. A. (A.M. 1951), director 
of physical education, Balfour Technical School, 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 

Davidson, Keith C. (A.M. 1950), assistant 


professor of speech, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
mm. 


Davis, Edwin W. (Ph.D., 1941), assistant 
director of Student Counsel Bureau and assist- 
ant professor in psychology, University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, Ill. 

De Freitas, Arnold (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
retailing and bookkeeping and coordinator of 
work experience program, Nott Terrace High 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Deitch, Edna, teacher of social studies and 
English, Bergenfield High School, Bergenfield, 
N. J. 


Donaldson, Mary Katherine, assistant librar- 
ian, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


Doucette, James A. (A.M. 1947), director of 
guidance, Saugus High School, Saugus, Mass. 


Dreska, Paul (A.M. 1950), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Balboa High School, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. 


Edgett, Barbara Frances, instructor in physi- 
cal education, Chestnut Street Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

Edsall, Howard E., teacher of social studies 
and mathematics, Grove School, Madison, 
Conn. 


English, Nellie T. (A.M. 1949), educational 
director, Hillcrest Memorial Hospital School of 
Nursing, Tulsa, Okla. 


Estrin, Adele (A.M. 1951), teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Public School No. 11, New York, 


Fallon, Thomas W. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in health and physical education, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Feldman, Edmund Burke, research fellow, 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Le 

Ferguson, Sarah Caroline, librarian, P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Ferrante, Anthony D., assistant director of 
physical education, Y.M.C.A., Westfield, N. J. 

Fickling, Mary Ellen (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in physical education, Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Forkner, Irving H. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in business education, Phoenix College, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 
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Fossner, Alvin Koenig (A.M. 1949), band di- 
rector, Public Schools, Lansingburgh, Troy, 
N.Y. 

Fraser, Frances, library teacher, Columbus 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Freeman, Frances M. (A.M. 1949), kinder- 
garten teacher, Longfellow School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Frisch, Marilyn (A.M. 1948), director of 
guidance, Mineola Elementary Schools, Mine- 
ola, N. Y. 

Fry, Bethel M. (A.M. 1951), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. 


Gamberoni, Carl F., teacher of seventh grade, 
Public School, Manassas, Va. 


Gangemi, Rosemarie A., teacher of psycho- 
neurotics, Grove School, Madison, Conn. 


Gardner, Leonard A. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of physical education, The Brandeis School, 
Woodmere, N. Y. 


Garfield, Roslyn (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of health, Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Garrison, Alice (B.S. 1944), chief, Nursing 
Unit, Veterans Administration Regional Office, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Geiger, Gertrude M. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in physical education, Washington State Nor- 
mal School, Machias, Maine. 


Gera, George (A.M. 1951), teacher of busi- 
ness education, Stratford Junior High School, 
Arlington, Va. 


Gianola, C. M., teacher of mathematics and 
science, Eastview Junior High School, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Gillman, Floyd (A.M. 1951), band director, 
Douglas Public Schools, Douglas, Ga. 


Good, Evelyn (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
physical education, North Syracuse High 
School, North Syracuse, N. Y. 


Gray, Jane E. (A.M. 1951), teacher of mathe- 
matics, James Monroe High School, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

Green, Margaret Ruth (A.M. 1947), librar- 
ian, Vista High School, Vista, Calif. 


Green, Vivian, assistant director of nursing 
service, Newark Beth Isracl Hospital, Newark, 
N. J. 


Guerin, David V. (A.M. 1948), visual in- 
formation specialist, Signal Corps Publications 
Agency, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Hall, James F., head, department of social 
studies, Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Halpin, Andrew W., research associate in 
psychology, Personnel Research Branch, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Halsted, Robert F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and social studies, Junior High School, 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Hamblen, Stewart B. (A.M. 1938), teaching 
principal, Goodale Street School, West Boyls- 
ton, Mass. 


Hand, Jay L. (A.M. 1951), teacher of busi- 
ness education, Butler High School, Butler, 
N. J. 


Handy, Etta H. (A.M. 1931), housing man- 
ager, Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. 


Harris, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), director of 
vocal music, Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


Hathaway, Nathaniel, teacher of English, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, Riverdale, 
N. Y. 

Heinz, Frank Philippe (A.M. 1951), artist- 


illustrator, The Signal School, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 


Herlihy, Elizabeth (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in business education, Westbrook Junior Col- 
lege, Portland, Me. 


Hinds, Gloria J. (A.M. 1951), personnel di- 
rector of North Hall, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Hobday, Arthur F. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in education and eighth grade critic teacher, 
Campus School, State Teachers College, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 


Holroyd, Sara (A.M. 1951), director of 
choral music, Tuscaloosa High School, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 


Holzman, Benjamin Ira (A.M. 1930), teacher 
of fourth grade, Willard School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Hunt, Wilma J., teacher of English, Friend- 
ship Central School, Friendship, N.Y. 


Ippolito, Vera Eve, teacher of English and 
social studies, Cortland High School, Cortland, 

Israelow, Shirley B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English and social studies, Southwest High 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jensen, Dudley M. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in physical education and swimming coach, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va. 
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Johnson, Paul L. (Ed.D. 1951), president, 
Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Josey, Elonnie J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
social studies, Swift Memorial Junior College, 
Rogersville, Tenn. 


Kallen, Harriet (A.M. 1951), teacher of first 
grade, Siwanoy School, Pelham, N: Y. 


Kappler, Richard G., teacher of Spanish, 
French, and mathematics, Salisbury School, 
Salisbury, Conn. 


Kearney, Milo E., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Houston, Houston, Tex. 


Kelleher, Elizabeth, instructor in Latin and 
French, Cape Vincent Central School, Cape 
Vincent, N. Y. 

Kelly, Donald Robert (A.M. 1951), director 
of physical education, Y.M.C.A., Torrington, 
Conn. 


Kelly, Edna Davis (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, Fort Valley State College, 
Fort Valley, Ga. 

King, Nellie Ruth (A. M. 1947), head resi- 
dent, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


Kinney, Myrtie E. (A.M. 1944), assistant 
professor of physical chemistry and nutrition, 
School of Nursing, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Knapp, Robert B. (A.M. 1948), staff lec- 
turer on international education, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


Knickel, David A. (A.M. 1951), director of 
music, Milwaukee University School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

Koski, Edward A. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in instrumental music, Public Schools, West 
Hartford, Conn. 


Kreitman, Jack J., guidance director, Sea- 
ford Special District Schools, Seaford, Del. 


Lambert, Eugene W. (Ed.D. 1942), associate 
professor of physical education and basketball 
coach, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Lambertson, Rosemary (A.M. 1943), in- 
structor in physical education, State Teachers 
College, Farmington, Me. 


Landau, Herbert (A.M. 1951), employment 
interviewer, New York State Employment 
Service, New York, N. Y. 

Lang, Nancy (A.M. 1951), supervisor of 
music, Elementary Schools, Sayville, N. Y. 


Laurent, Robert L. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics, Central School District No. 1, 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Law, Glen C. (A.M. 1950), teacher of music, 
—— Conservatory of Music, Dayton, 
Ta. 


Lien, Carsten M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
history, Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Limenfeld, Evelyn (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
business education, North Arlington High 
School, North Arlington, N. J. 


Lipari, Betty F., kindergarten teacher, Ro- 
chambeau School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Litchfield, Elizabeth, instructor in foods, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Lutri, Salvatore P., teacher of Latin and 
English, Liberty High School, Liberty, N, Y, 


Lynch, Elizabeth Shoemaker (A.M. 1938), 
reading specialist, Benjamin Franklin Element- 
ary School, Miami, Fla. 


Madden, Theodore M. (A. M. 1947), clinical 
assistant, L. I. Queens College of the City of 
New York, Flushing, L. L, N. Y. 


Maneri, Joseph A. (A.M. 1951), student per- 
sonnel worker, Student Activities Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Marks, Eleanor, teacher of seventh grade, 
Halsey Junior High School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Marquardt, John L., teacher of English, 
Lynbrook High School, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Martin, Robert R. (Ed.D. 1951), acting di- 
rector of local school district finance, Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


Masumoto, Peggy C. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in home economics, Bloomfield High School, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


McClellan, Mary M. (A.M. 1949), counselor 
and dean of girls, Will Rogers Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 


McGarry, Mary M. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
Latin and French, Ossining High School, Ossi- 
ning, N. Y. 

McGinnis, Terese, teacher of English, Sala- 
manca High School, Salamanca, N. Y. 


McLaughlin, Helen Argyle (A.M. 1947), 
assistant in child development and family life, 
Division of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Meister, Norma Jo, teacher of English, West- 
ridge School, Pasadena, Calif. 
Miller, Marcia M. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 


mathematics and librarian, Putnam Valley Cen- 
tral School, Putnam Valley, N. Y. 


Miller, Roberta, teacher of second grade, 
Public School No. 5, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Miralles, John J. (A.M. 1951), assistant prin- 
cipal and teacher of mathematics and physical 
education, P. S., Amagansett, N. Y. 


Mirenda, Joseph A. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
Spanish and mathematics, Cranwell Preparatory 
School, Lenox, Mass. 


Monticciolo, Benedetto (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of physical education and basketball coach, 
Stratford Junior High School, Arlington, Va. 


Moran, Dorothy Josette, teacher of third 
grade, Christ the King School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Moskovitz, Robert M., teacher of English, 
French and civics, North Troy High School, 
North Troy, Vt. 


Moskovitz, Sylvan, teacher of science, Stony 
Point High School, Stony Point, N. Y. 


Moss, Theodore C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English and social Studies, Amherst Central 
High School, Snyder, N. Y. 


Muroff, Ruth (A.M. 1942), teacher of art, 
Junior High School No. 10, Queens, N. Y. 


Myers, Earle F. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Port Jervis High 
School, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Navor, Emil M., teacher of English, Central 
Square Central School, Central Square, N. Y. 

Noyes, Florence M. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
remedial reading, Elementary Schools, Ridge- 
field Park, N. J. 

Nunan, Desmond (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English, Phelps School, Malvern, Pa. 


O'Neill, Morris C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
vocal music, Alleghany High School, Cumber- 
land, Md. 


Paterson, Ruth, teacher of Latin, Foxhollow 


School, Lenox, Mass. 


Pearson, John N. (A.M. 1951), director of 
athletics, St. Stephens School, Alexandria, Va. 


Pease, Joseph Morgan (Fd.D. 1951), assistant 
professor of education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kans. 

Pollard, Chiles | director of instruction, 
Public Schools, Greeley, Colo. 


Pomeroy, Edward C. (Ed.D. 1949), associate 
secretary, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Potter, Walter F. (A.M. 1933), intern in 
clinical psychology, New Jersey State Colony, 
New Lisbon, N. J. 


Prestwood, Elwood L. (Ed.D. 1951), asso- 
ciate coordinator, Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, Middle Atlantic Re- 


gion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Pupa, Andrew N. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
Lookout Junior High School, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 


Quinney, Marian M. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in clothing, Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 


Raimondi, Raymond, instructor in English, 
Orange County Community College, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


Reeve, Pluma C. (B.S. 1940), cafeteria man- 
ager, Jefferson Junior High School, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


Reeves, Neva Dell (A.M. 1938), remedial 
reading consultant, Suffolk County District 
No. 2, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Renner, George Thomas III (A.M. 1951), in- 
structor in geography, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Reynolds, Wynn Robert, teacher of English, 


speech and dramatics, High School, Shadyside, 
Ohio. 


Roberts, William Henry (A.M. 1916), pro- 
fessor of social sciences, Larson College, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Roth, Betts Ann (A.M. 1951), kindergarten 
critic teacher, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Rubinstein, Alfred M. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in psychology, Mental Hygiene Clinic of Un- 
ion County, ‘Plainfield, N. J. 


Ruffer, William A. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in physical training and coach, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, Houghton, 
Mich. 


Russell, Charles H., instructor in political 
economy, General College, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Russell, Joseph H., teacher of commercial 
education, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Saffioti, Lena Julia (B.S. 1951), assistant op- 
erating room supervisor and clinical instructor, 
The New York Hospital, Cornell University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sampson, James J. (Ed.D. 1951), professor of 
education, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

Severson, Ingeborg K. (T.C.Dip. 1944), act- 
ing director of special education, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Shacklette, Philip J. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
professor of distributive education, Keene 
Teachers College, Kenne, N. H. 
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Shaw, Marvin S. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and dramatic coach, Columbia High 
School, Richland, Wash. 


Sherman, Ralph Willis (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in commercial education, University 
of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Simon, John T., instructor in physics and 
shop, Fieldston School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Slaugh, Robert D., instructor in mathematics, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Smith, Raymond E., teacher of English, The 
Landon School, Bethesda, Md. 


Solomon, Stanley (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and journalism, Knott Terrace High 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Spiers, Mabel A., head of English depart- 
ment and librarian, Lackey Senior High School, 
Indian Head, Md. 


Stark, David H., supervising librarian, Public 
Schools, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Stendler, Celia Burns (A.M. 1942), professor 
of education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 


Stevens, John L., coordinating therapist, Pub- 
lic School No. 85, Bronx, N. Y. 


Stockhamer, Nathan Norman (A.M. 1949), 
research assistant, Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Stockly, Louise T. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English and Latin, The Gill School, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 

Stolper, Richard L. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
professor of elementary education, Burris 
School, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 


Stover, G. Franklin (Fd.D. 1942), director 
of instruction, Abington Township School Dis- 
trict, Abington, Pa. 


Streit, Victor H., teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Levittown, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Milton Francis (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of art, North Syracuse Central Schools, North 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Taft, Beatrice (A.M. 1948), director of health 
education, Y.W.C.A., Loop Center, Chicago 
lil. 


Thomas, John D. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English, French and social studies, Constable- 
ville Central School, Constableville, N. Y. 


Thompson, Ray (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
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fessor of education, North Carolina College 
at Durham, Durham, N. C. 


Tomasiewicz, Stanley J. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of commercial education, High School of Com- 
merce, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Torrey, Don R. (A.M. 1951), public affairs 
officer, U. S. Office of Information and Edu- 
cation, Palermo, Sicily. 


Trevethan, Ruth FE. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English, Towson Senior High School, Towson, 
Md. 


_ Tufts, John Marshall (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in English, Danbury State Teachers College 
College, Danbury, Conn. 


Waidelich, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
girls’ physical education, Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Md. 


Walter, Leta I. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
physical education, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Walthall, Marjorie T. (Ed.D. 1949), chair- 
man, music department, San Antonio College, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Weber, Edwin J., teacher of commercial 
education, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, 
Mich. 7 


Webster, James A., hospital recreation leader, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Wickersham, Margaret (A.M. 1950), girls’ 
counselor, Pensacola High School, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Wier, John Rex, Jr. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
professor of speech, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Tex. 

Willobee, Mary Beth (A.M. 1950), director 
of cafeterias, Montclair Public Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Wohl, Julie (A.M. 1951), teacher of Engish, 
Nichols High School, Nichols, N. Y. 


Wood, Elaine (B.S. 1951), instructor in soci- 
ology and supervisor of operating room, Mc- 
Lean Hospital, Waverly, Mass. 

Wood, Muriel G., director of religious edu- 
cation, Church of the Holy Communion, South 
Orange, N. J. 


Worthen, Richard J., instructor in English 
and communications, Contra Costa Junior Col- 
lege, Martinez, Calif. 

Wright, Charlotte A. (B.S. 1935), director 
of residence, St. Johnland, Kings Park, N. Y. 

Wyman, William C. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in fine arts, Drake University, Des Moines, 
low a. 
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Alumni Activities 


Dr. Charles A. Bucher (A.M. 1941), an as- 
sociate professor of education at New York 
University’s School of Education, has been 
named chairman of the New York State 
Five-Year Program, Professional Prepara- 
tion Committee in Physical Education. 

The committee was established to set up 
standards for the training of physical edu- 
cation teachers in New York State. 


Aleph Theta Ze, a national scholastic hon- 
orary society for seminaries, has elected 
Marcus D. Bryant (A.M. 1950) as president 
of the Alpha chapter. Mr. Bryant is a 
senior at the College of the Bible, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. He is the junior representative 
to the Kentucky-Tennessee district council 
of the Interseminary Movement, and a 
member of the College Student Council 
and the school choir. 

Beside Mr. Bryant’s college activities, he 
is the pastor of Newton Christian Church 
and a sponsor for the Christian Youth Fel- 
lowship in the northern area of Kentucky. 


The Dean of Women at New York’s 
Concordia Collegiate Institute is Mrs. Esther 
B. Hendricks. Prior to her appointment at 
Concordia, Mrs. Hendricks taught English 
and public speaking at Sampson College. 


Dr. Angus H. MacLean (Ph.D. 1930) has 
been named dean of the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence University. He is a mem- 
ber of the Religious Education Association 
and the American Education Fellowship. 
Dr. MacLean has been a professor of re- 
ligious education at the school since 1928. 


The appointment of J. William Wood, Jr., 
as assistant to the principal in charge of 
admissions and college placement at the 


te 


Horace Mann School, was anounced re- 
cently. Mr. Wood has been associated with 
the school since 1943, first as a teacher 
of French and later as director of admis- 
sions. He is a member of several organi- 
zations, among them the Executive Board 
of the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, 
is the author of several articles, and a book, 
Outlines of Grammar Essentials in French. 


The principal of the Horace Mann School 
has anounced the appointent of Dr. Harry 
H. Williams (Ed.D. 1943) as assistant prin- 
cipal. He is also head of the science depart- 
ment and for a number of years was an 
instructor of physical science at Teachers 
College. His affiliations include member- 
ship in the ten-member 1953 Yearbook 
Commission of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Dr. Williams has 
written several science textbooks and is the 
author of various articles relating to the 
teaching of science. 


For the past few years Miss Lilla D. Hafer 
(A.M. 1926) has served as the director of 
early childhood education in the New 
York City Board of Education. Miss Hafer 
was appointed in 1949. 


After serving as the Superintendent of the 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) schools for the 
past 28 years, Mr. F. L. Wiley has now be- 
come Superintendent Emeritus, continuing 
to work in that position, on special ad- 
ministrative assignments. At present, he is 
working on the school building program. 


A new position, that of assistant school 
administrator, was created by the Board 
of Education of Yonkers, N. Y., and Arthur 
D. Templeton (Ed.D. 1951) was named to 
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the job. Mr. Templeton had been an ad- 
ministrative interne for the board for the 
last year. 


Since September, Mrs. Lena Alberico Pollard 
(A.M. 1949) has been teaching second 
grade in the Ernest Horn elementary 
school at Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation in Greeley. 


Miss Ethel Troy (T.C. Dip. 1918) assumed 
duties recently as director of the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., YWCA. In the 32 years that 
Miss Troy has been active in the work, she 


has organized two Y’s, and, just prior to 
her new assignment, was executive director 


of the Madison, Wis., YWCA. 


Since 1944, Miss Dorothy Rusby (A.M, 
1939) has been the assistant director of the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, Inc., and in that capacity went to 
Manchester, Mass., recently for evaluation 
of the public health nursing service. 


Miss Mary E. Thompson (A.M. 1951) was 
recently appointed Director of Nursing 
Education at Bates College in Maine. 
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